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ARTS YEARBOOK 2 















Editors of ARTS 
e brought together an impressive list 
articles dealing with 


OMANTIG ART 


¢ DELACROIX AND BAUDELAIRE 
by René Huyghe, 
Honorary Curator of the Louvre 


@ HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY 
by STENDHAL, 
selections translated with an introduc- 
tion by Francis Kloeppel 


@ FANTASTIC ART 
FROM GOYA TO ENSOR 
by Edouard Roditi 


@ AMERICAN ROMANTIC PAINTERS 
by Vernon Young 


@ FROM ROMANTICISM 
TO AVANT-GARDE 
by Joseph C. Sloane 
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ARTS YEARBOOK 2 is a_ hard-cover 
volume, handsomely designed, beautifully 
itten, and lavishly illustrated with 24 
lor plates and many facsimile reproduc- 
s—a book of enduring value. 


ARTS’ Subscribers can save over 33% 


e retail price of ARTS YEARBOOK 2 
bookshops is $4.50. The price to ARTS’ 
ribers is $2.95. 


y ordering your copy of the limited pub- 
isher’s edition of ARTS Yearbook 2 now, 
you can save $1.55 (more than a 33% 

ving over the regular price of $4.50). 
Yon’t wait! Fill out the coupon to be cer- 
n you will receive this magnificent book 
he supply is limited. 





A Handsome, Indispensable Volume for Your Permanent Art Library 


ARTS YEARBOOK 2 


The Romantic Art of the 19th century is the theme of the bril- 
liant new ARTS YEARBOOK 2. This is the period of the great 
Delacroix, the “cursed genius” of Baudelaire, and the sophisti- 
cated wit of Stendhal. It is also the period of the weirdest symbolic 
fantasies in the history of art. It is the period which witnessed 
America’s discovery of its own native style in the arts. Above all, 
it saw the birth of Impressionism and the beginning of all the 
avant-garde impulses of our time. 


HISTORY 





OF PAINTING 


IN ITALY 


BY STENDNAL 
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| wish to take advantage of your special offer to save over 33% on ARTS Yearbook 2. 


Please send me __ copies of the Yearbook for only $2.95 each (a saving 


of $1.55). 
ryt wish to subscribe to ARTS and the Yearbook for only $9.70 (a saving of $2.30). 


O Bill me (Yearbooks cannot be sent 
until payment is received) 





[_] Payment enclosed 
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City. 





Zone State 


MAIL TODAY TO ARTS, 116 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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DUVEEN 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


“THE ADORATION OF THE CHILD” 


by 
PIERO DI COSIMO 


Florentine 15th Century 


December 15th through January 15, 1959 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Ine. 18 East 79th Street, New York 21 














newly discovered 


GEMS OF 
PRE-INCA 
PERUVIAN 
TEXTILES 


600 A.D.—1200 A.D. 





from a} 5 


és DELACORTE GALLERY ¢ 822 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Contributors 


Jean Garrigue, whose essay on the Chartres 
cathedral appears this month, is author of two 
volumes of poetry, The Ego and the Centaur 
(New Directions) and The Monument Rose 
(Noonday Press). She is currently in residence 
at the MacDowell Colony, in Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, where she is finishing work 
on a novel. Miss Garvigue’s writings have 
appeared in all the important literary journals 
in America; The Kenyon Review, Poetry 
(Chicago), The Quarterly Review of Litera- 
ture, The New Yorker, Harper’s Bazaar and 
Botteghe Oscure are a few of the magazines 
in which her work has appeared with fre- 
quency. Last year Miss Garrigue was the 
recipient of a Hudson Review Fellowship in 
Poetry which enabled her to travel extensively 
in Europe, visiting Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
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Special Christmas Feature 


24 Chartres: An Encyclopedia in Stone BY JEAN GARRIGUE 


The poet Jean Garrigue writes at length on one of the great artistic and spiritual 
monuments of the world. 


Features 


34 Toward an Art of Mystification BY HILTON KRAMER 


The painter Wassily Kandinsky is the subject of a new monograph by the German 
critic Will Grohmann. 


38 Contemporary Drawings 


Eight pages of recent drawings by American artists include work by Vincent Longo, 
Esteban Vicente, David Smith, Ben Benn, George Cohen, Ludwig Sander, Thomas 
George and Robert De Niro. 


Departments 


7 Letters 
11 Auctions 
12 People in the Arts 
15 Editorials 
17 Books 


Reviews by George Woodcock, James R. Mellow and Alfred Werner. 


20 Paris BY ANNETTE MICHELSON 
Dubuffet’s lecture to workingmen; Bauchant; School of Paris; Piaubert. 


22 London BY ROBERT MELVILLE 
Schwitters’ double-edged joke; Pasmore; Borduas; Fraser; Bell. 


46 Month in Review BY HILTON KRAMER 
John Bratby and the “kitchen sink” school; the new Whitney Annual. 


50 Margaret Breuning 
52 In the Galleries 


64 Studio Talk BY BERNARD CHAET 
A tour of the Grumbacher factory. 


65 Where to Show 
67 Calendar of Exhibitions 


On the Cover 

Detail view of a King of Judah, from the Royal 
Portal of Chartres Cathedral. See the Special 
Christmas Feature, Jean Garrigue’s “Chartres: 
An Encyclopedia in Stone,” pages 24-33. 


Forthcoming 

Creighton Gilbert writes on the historic 
exhibition of the “Arts of the Italian Renais- 
sance” at the Detroit Institute of Arts ... the 
Larry Aldrich Collection of important twen- 
tieth-century paintings goes on exhibition in 
Virginia . . . Alfred Werner writes on the 
meaning of the nude in Pascin’s oeuvre, on 


Paris, Florence and Rome. It was on this 
journey that she returned to Chartres for 
several weeks’ residence to complete the study 
of the cathedral that she had begun several 
years earlier. 


George Woodcock, who reviews two works 
on Japanese art in this issue, is a Canadian 
critic who lives in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. Author of a forthcoming volume on Peru 
entitled Incas and Others, Mr. Woodcock last 
appeared in our pages with a review of books 
on Pre-Columbian art in the October number. 


Alfred Werner, a frequent contributor, dis- 
cusses six works on turn-of-the-century art in 
France. He has written the critical introduction 
for the Noonday Press’s recent edition of Roger 
Fry’s Cézanne. 


the occasion of a show at the Perls Gallery. 
. . . Leslie Katz is preparing an article on the 
Winslow Homer exhibition which is currently 
at the National Gallery and soon to reopen at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
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Plaudits 

To the Editor: 

| have enjoyed my recent issues of ARTS so 
much I wanted to write and tell you how greatly 
improved this publication is now since its evolu- 
tion from the former Arts Digest... . 


Hope Massie 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


To the Editor: 
I think the October and November issues have 
been an enormous success. I want to congratulate 
you particularly on the high quality of the in- 
dividual reviews. . . . The additional space you 
are giving such reviews should be beneficial both 
to the artists and to your readers. 

Sam Koorz 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery 

New York City 


To the Editor: 

I wish to add my congratulations to those of 
Ilse Schumann on “the clarity and vigor of your 
new format.” 

It is in accord with the integrity of your 
editorials. The forthright comments in the Novem- 
ber issue of ARTS on “the manipulators of 
culture in their uses of art” deserve special com- 
mendation. 

EvizaBetH S. Navas 
New York City 


Protest from the West Coast 


To the Editor: 

The artist membership of the Portland Museum 
invited us (Elmer Bischoff, painter, San Fran- 
cisco, Herman Cherry, painter, New York, and a 
local painter) to participate in selecting paintings 
and sculpture for the annual Portland Museum 
show of Portland Artists. We made our selections 
and departed. 

Soon after our departure letters arrived from 
artists of our acquaintance stating that one of the 
paintings chosen had been conveniently “lost” by 
the museum. The said painting—a triptych by a 
painter named Morck—had gotten two votes from 
us, the local painter abstaining. (Two out of three 
voles got any painting in.) Word from our ac- 
quaintances indicated that the Morck entry had 
not been lost, but that the museum director had 
rejected it without informing us of his action. 
(As of now we have not heard from him, despite 
our strong letter of protest.) The picture was not 
hung. 

Later we were sent a clipping from a local Port- 
land paper in which Mr. Sullivan, Director, was 
quoted as saying that he and his staff had rejected 
the work because they didn’t think it would be 
in the best interests of contemporary art; that it 
was a bad painting in his opinion. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that the withheld work would 
have been an asset to the show. 

If Mr. Sullivan was to be the final judge he 
should have stated as much when we were invited. 
His highhanded action implied a lack of aesthetic 
judgment and integrity on our part. Calling us 
m seems to have been only a waste of public 
funds and a waste of our time. 

If conformity in painting was the prime object 
of Mr. Sullivan’s rejection of the Morck painting, 
then he should do away with the jury system 
altogether and elect himself sole judge as to 
what is best for the contemporary artist and the 
People of Portland. He would avoid the risk of 
differences of opinion. 
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The conclusions one would draw from all this 
are that (a) the director of the Portland Museum 
may do as he chooses with the decisions of juries 
and (b) jury duty at the Portland Museum may 
bring on public discrediting without forewarning. 
HERMAN CHERRY 

ELMER BIsCHOFF 

Berkeley, California 


“Twenty-one Etchings and Poems” 


To the Editor: 

Sonia Rudikoff’s interesting article, “Words and 
Pictures” [November], concerning the exhibition 
of the portfolio Twenty-one Etchings and Poems, 
leaves unmentioned certain important facts about 
its history which should in justice be made 
known. 

The project was conceived by Peter Grippe when 
he was director of Atelier 17. It was he who 
worked personally with most of the contributors 
toward realizing their etchings, and when the 
Atelier was closed Mr. Grippe continued this 
work in his own studio with extraordinary tenac- 
ity and devotion. I am more than pleased to 
repair the omission and place honor where it is 
most certainly due. 

Morris WEISENTHAL 
Morris Gallery 
New York City 


The Interview with Joan Miro 


To the Editor: 
Too bad that author Edouard Roditi of the article 
“Interview with Joan Miré” [October] could not 
go beyond his own self-impressed and -proving 
attitude in order to bring the love and understand- 
ing necessary to speak with an artist such as Miré 
—and so perhaps produce an interview of Miré 
rather than of Roditi. .. . 
Friepa SArnts 
New York City 


“Epitaph for an Avant-Garde” 
To the Editor: 


As one who trained and worked as a painter in 
N.Y.C.. and still bear the happy mark of battle 
there, I wish to offer some reservations to John 
Ferren’s “Epitaph for an Avant-Garde” [Novem- 
ber!|—mainly about the omissions. 

I wish to add some “male” factors (sh, lie still, 
Matisse). I suggest there are ways one knows 
one—the brush (knife, squeegee, vacuum cleaner) . 
the surface (though it turn the corner), the 
refinement of deletion, or the profusion of energy. 
And no way of doing painting that can undo the 
doing. To do is to know (thank you, Suzuki). 
To know, that is the (dreadful) alternative to 
what one can do. Which is to say, gone sweet 
virginal not-knowing. 

Not the least consequence of being had in the 
thirties was assured success in the forties—and 
this was a hard-boiled factional operation replete 
with touts, “togetherness” in as raw and crude 
a state as any ever displayed by the Kiwanis 
(substitutions allowed). With the avant-garde 
there is, in close anatomical proximity, the “der- 
riere-garde”—the boys of the Club, in fact. 

ALBERT MULLEN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


To the Editor: 

I read with interest John Ferren’s observations on 
the demise of Abstract Expressionism, and see 
that he parallels certain remarks I made in a re- 
cent article on Jackson Pollock. 

But most of what Mr. Ferren has to say is 
devoted not to the demise, but to describing the 
aura of real vitality in this art. It is only in his 
title and in his concluding statements that he 





“Woman with Rose’ 


PARIS OILS 


December 2 - 24 


HAMMER GALLERIES 


51 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 














GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES, inc. 


Work by 40 Leading 


PORTRAIT ARTISTS 


on Continuous Exhibition 


1958 Yearbook—100 -reproductions—$2.75 Postpaid 


15 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 21 


Public Cuction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Sale Yanuary 7, 8, 9 and 10 at 1:45 p.m. 
THE -VALUABLE ART COLLECTION OF 
FELIX KRAMARSKY 


Removed from His Home in New Rochelle, N. Y. and Sold by His Order 


FROUNOED 


FRENCH XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 


Including representative signed pieces by Nicolas Petit, Claude Louis Burgat, P. Falconet 
and Claude Charles Saunier. 


RARE CONTINENTAL PORCELAINS AND FAIENCE 


Meissen porcelains include early Bottger stoneware and Herold specimens (c. 1725-45). 
Ludwigsburg, Furstenberg, Hdchst porcelains and examples from other important fac- 
tories; a group of Sevres and other French porcelain and faience 


XVI-XVIII CENTURY 
CONTINENTAL AND EARLY ENGLISH SILVER 


Augsburg, Nuremberg and other German silver beakers, tankards, pokals, etc.; a collection 
of over two hundred XVI-XVIII century Continental and English spoons; Charles II, 
Queen Anne and other early English silver 


FINE GOLD BOXES AND WATCHES 


including a number of pietra dura boxes by Neuber of Dresden and other valuable Louis 
XV and Louis XVI chased gold boxes and watches 


RARE SILVER AND OTHER JUDAICA 


including Kiddush cups, spice boxes, Hanukkah lamps, beakers, plates, etc.; together with 
some Hebraic brass, pewter and faience and silver and gold book covers 


Old Masters and XIX Century Paintings 


Other art property including bronze doré objects, a collection of miniatures and Oriental 
rugs 


Illustrated Catalogue $2. 


On Public View from Friday, Ganuary 2 
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(hesitatingly?) admits it is all in the past tense. 
Abstract Expressionism “has had it.” It is painful 
to read such an article by an artist because one 
feels that he is also writing his own epitaph, for 
he is identified with the movement and its ex- 
ponents. 

My own reservations about the value of this 
pow-dead avant-garde (Mr. Ferren timidly sug- 
gests that it still has a little life left in it) were, 
instead, made from the vantage point of one 
young enough to consider it his kindergarten, 
rather than the School of Paris. And because of 
this, I have no difficulty appreciating as well as 
turning away from the “parent.” 

Yet my article ended on a positive note. Walk- 
ing along beside the casket of the old avant-garde, 
Mr. Ferren has only memories. No solution for 
the future, no glimmer of hope. “Old soldiers do 
not die, they just fade away... .” 

It’s our turn now, “the younger generation’s.” 
So take heart, Mr. Ferren, it’s happening right 
under our noses. A number of us are no longer 
searching, we’re not turning back, we're not 
deriving (vis-a-vis Abstract Impressionism) ; to 
paraphrase Picasso, we’ve got something new by 
the tail. 

ALLAN Kaprow 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Correction 


To the Editor: 

In my review of the Jane Freilicher show in the 

November issue, a typographical error should be 

noted. The expression “characteristically different” 

should read “characteristically diffident.” 
SipnEY TILLIM 
New York City 


Requests for Information 


To the Editor: 
I am preparing a detailed catalogue of the works 
of the artist-physician William Rimmer (1816-79), 
and would appreciate learning of paintings, draw- 
ings or sculpture by Dr. Rimmer, and of any other 
information relative to him. Dr. Rimmer was 
active in Boston, New York and Providence in 
the 1860’s and 1870's. 

Ricuarp S. Nutt 

Historical Library 

Yale University School of Medicine 

New Haven 11, Connecticut 


To the Editor: 
In connection with a major exhibition of the work 
of Orozco in January, the McNay Art Institute is 
compiling a check list of all paintings and draw- 
ings by Orozco in public and private collections. 
We should appreciate museums and collectors 
giving us information on their Orozcos, including 
title, medium, date and dimensions. 

Joun Patmer Leeper, Director 

The McNay Art Institute 

755 Austin Highway 

San Antonio 6, Texas 


To the Editor: 
I should appreciate hearing from any reader as 
to the whereabouts of four prints and a water 
color missing from a one-man show of mine at 
the Red Barn Theatre in Saugatuck, Michigan, 
last summer. The prints are small color linoleum 
cuts, signed, three of New York scenes, one on 
4 pastoral Christmas theme. The water color, 
irteen by seventeen inches, is a semiabstract 

treatment of a pine forest in blue, green and 
black, the tree trunks in violet. 

IsaBEL KELLY 

248 East 74th Street 

New York 21, N. Y. 
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FORLERAITS, INC. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


136 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 





Exquisite 
Parisian 
Sketches 

by 
Claude Marin 


KIMOURA 


FIRST AMERICAN ONE MAN SHOW 
through December 


David B. Findlay ine. 


FINDLAY GALLERIES ESTABLISHED 1870 FINE PAINTINGS 


11-13 East 57th Street 
New York 22, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 8-1297 


—Es 
SCOTTIE WILSON | OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


\ DURLACHER BROTHERS, 11 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


BRAQUE - CHAGALL - DUFY - GRIS - LEGER - MIRO - MODIGLIANI 
PASCIN - PICASSO - ROUAULT - SOUTINE - UTRILLO - VLAMINCK 


Bought and sold 


_ PERLS GALLERIES - 1016 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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New Paintings 


DALI 


December 6- January 10 





IRVING AMEN 





DEC 1-DEC 20 


PAINTINGS DRAWINGS SCULPTURE AND GRAPHICS 
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Portrait of Child by 


JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE 1725-1805 


Tl 

1061 MADISON AVE. (BET. 80TH & 81ST) REGENT 4-610 11 East 57th Street, New York City 
NICHOLAS M. ACQUAVELLA GaLLeriEs || | 
OLD AND MODERN |_|: 

PAINTINGS ! 


Size: 1434 x 1614 inches 


119 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





AUCTIONS 


Early Picasso Brings $152,000 in Recent Kirkeby Sale 


Picasso's Mother and Child (1903) brought the highest bid, $152,000, 
in the sale of the Arnold Kirkeby Collection at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
Jeries in New York on November 19. The work was purchased by 
Rosenberg and Stiebel, Inc., the New York art dealers. The second 
highest bid, $125,000, was offered for Cézanne’s Garcon Couché (1882-87). 
In third place was Renoir’s Jardin a Sorrente (c. 1881), purchased by 
George Farkas, president of Alexander’s Department Stores, Inc. The 
entire collection, comprising twenty-nine Impressionist and Post-Im- 
pressionist works, brought a total of $1,548,500. 

The Picasso bid established a record auction price for a work by 
that artist. The sale also marked eight other records for the works of 
individual artists: Bonnard’s Fenétre Ouverte ($94,000), Modigliani’s 
Portrait of a Gentleman ($66,000), Berthe Morisot’s La Mare aux 
Oies ($31,000), Pissarro’s Vue de Pontoise ($62,500), Rouault’s 
Crépuscule ($62,000), Segonzac’s Nature Morte aux Pommes ($30,000). 
Signac’s Les Bateaux ($34,000) and Vlaminck’s River Scene ($60,000). 

The sale was one of circumspect bidding; despite the list of new 
records, the total realized was appreciably lower than what might have 
been expected. Two notable “bargains” in the sale were Monet’s Jean 
Monet dans Son Berceau and Matisse’s Fleurs et Céramique. The 
Monet, previously estimated at as high as $125,000, was sold for 
$85,000, and the Matisse, on which estimates had run as high as 
$100,000, brought $65,000. 


The Regnault Collection Dispersed in Amsterdam Sale 


I. ONE of the memorable international sales of the current season, 
the collection of modern art formed by the late P. A. Regnault was 
recently auctioned at Paul Brandt’s in Amsterdam. Most spectacular 
of the transfers in the two-day sale was that of Modigliani’s Portrait 
of Mme. Czekowska (1917) for 220,000 florins, more than $57,000. 
Picasso’s Interior (1934) brought the next highest price, $34,000. 

Twenty pieces from the Regnault Collection had previously been 
acquired by the City of Amsterdam for some $500,000. At the auction 
itself, the major items were dispersed to England, Switzerland, the 





United States and Germany. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


December 6, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. French eight- 
eenth-century furniture, paintings, 
silver, art objects collected by the 
late Baron Cassel van Doorn, sold 
by order of his family. In a group 
of French and Dutch paintings and 
drawings are Francois Boucher’s 
Le Petit Sculpteur and A Fleet at 
Anchor in a Calm by Willem van 
der Velde the Younger, as well as 
works by Louis Rolland Trinquesse, 
Hubert Robert, Boilly, Fragonard, 
Corot. Exhibition now. 


December 10, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Standard sets in 
fine bindings, first editions, color- 
plate books, property of estates of 
the late Peter C. Briggs, Boston, 
Massachusetts, Mrs. George E. 
Ruppert, New York, and from 
other sources. A group of bird 
books includes a fine copy of 
Descourtilz’ Birds of Brazil. Exhi- 


bition from December 4. 


December 10, at 8:00 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Old-master and 
nineteenth-century paintings from 
various owners. A small group of 
Primitive and Renaissance _paint- 
mgs and drawings features Piero 
di Cosimo’s Rise and Fall of Man. 
Dutch and Flemish seventeenth- 
century paintings include works by 
Aelbert Cuyp, Adriaen Brouwer, 
Govaert Flinck, Van Cuelen and 
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others. Among the eighteenth-cen- 
tury paintings are La Joven, by 
Goya; Elizabeth, Duchess of Dev- 
onshire, by Hopper; Heidelberg, by 
Turner; and other works by 
Beechey, Guardi, Romney, Gains- 
borough. Nineteenth-century paint- 
ings include works by Whistler, 
Jongkind, Daumier, Inness and 
others. Exhibition from December 6. 


December 12 & 13, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. George III 
and other old English silver, Part 
II in sale of the collection be- 
longing to the estate of the late 
Cushing Toppan, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Featured are numerous 
examples by Hester Bateman and 
other members of the Bateman 
family of silversmiths. Also a small 
group of English and American 
furniture. Oriental Lowestoft (Chi- 
nese Export) porcelain, color prints 
and Oriental rugs. Exhibition from 
December 6. 


December 18, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Fine antique and 
semi-antique Oriental rugs, Part II 
in liquidation of the entire stock 
of the firm of Starbuck and Hunt, 
New York, by order of Charles H. 
Hunt, President. Fereghan, Herat, 
Heriz, Khorassan, Kirman, Kurd 
and other Persian weaves and 
antique Chinese carpets. Exhibi- 
tion from December 13. 
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Change of Address 
ARTS subscribers are reminded 
that three full weeks are required 
for change of address. When giving 
notice of change, please indicate 
the old as well as the new address. 





PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


John F. Lewis, Jr. Jimmy Ernst 


John F. Lewis, Jr. (above), resigned recently 
as president of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, a position he had held since 1949. 
Mr. Lewis has also been associated with various 
other cultural and educational institutions in 
Philadelphia, and has served as president of the 
Academy of Music and of the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance. He remains with the Academy of the 
Fine Arts as a member of the Board of Directors. 
His father, the late John Frederick Lewis, was 
president from 1907 to 1932. Henry S. Drinker, 
vice-president, will act as interim president. 


Painter Jimmy Ernst (above) has been awarded 
the largest interior mural commission to be exe- 
cuted in the United States. The $25,000 mural, 
measuring twelve by ninety-six feet, will be part 
of the new Continental National Bank in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. The nationwide competition, sponsored 
by the bank, was juried by Richard Neutra, 
architect, John Entenza, writer and editor, and 
Perry Rathbone, director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. 





Richard Grove 


Richard Grove (above) has been appointed 


‘ director of the Wichita Art Museum, - Wichita, 


Kansas. Mr. Grove was formerly associate curator 
of the Taylor Museum, which is part of the Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Art Center. 


Italian painter Giuseppe Santomaso has been 
awarded the $8,000 Marzotto Prize for Painting 
at Valdagno, Italy. This year’s competition was 
open to French, German and Italian artists. The 
jury was composed of Jean Cassou, Kurt Mar- 
tin and Mario Valsecchi. Recent paintings by 
Santomaso will be shown in April at the Bor- 
genicht Gallery in New York. 


Art in America has preseuted to painter Mark 
Tobey its first annual award for a major contri- 
bution toward furthering interest in American art. 
The award, which is in the form of a medal 
specially designed by sculptor Seymour Lipton, 
and a cash prize of $1,000, went to Mr. Tobey on 
the basis of his winning the top international 
prize at the 1958 Biennale in Venice. 





The Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences is currently presenting an exhibition 
of Italian drawings and sculpture from the Renaissance to the present. On view through 
January 4, the show includes the above pen-and-ink drawing of Putti by Parmigianino, 
on loan from the Fogg Museum of Art. The exhibition, sponsored by the Italian Society 
of Staten Island, also includes noteworthy works by Tiepolo, Veronese, Marino Marini, 
Modigliani and others from leading galleries and museums. 
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The jury for the Twenty-sixth Biennial Exhibition 
af Contemporary American Painting at the Cor- 

Gallery of Art will include Gordon 
Mackintosh Smith, director of the Albright Art 
Gallery, Allen Stuart Weller, dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts at the University 
of Illinois, and Hermann Warner Williams, 
Jr., director of the Corcoran Gallery, who will act 
gs chairman. The exhibition will include two sec- 
tions: invited paintings, assembled by Mr. Wil- 
fiams; and paintings submitted to the jury. In 
addition to making the selection for the competi- 
five section of the exhibition, the jury will choose 
the award winners from both Biennial sections. 


The Museum of Primitive Art is presenting a 
series of lectures designed to acquaint the public 
with various aspects of primitive art. The remain- 
ing two lectures will be given at the Institute of 
Fine Arts, 17 East 80th Street, New York City. 
On December 8 Dr. Gordon Ekholm, curator 
of archaeology at the American Museum of 
Natural History, will speak on the interrelation- 
ships of archaeological methods and the under- 
standing of primitive art. On February 5 Dr. 
Melville Herskovits, professor of anthropology 
at Northwestern University, will examine primi- 
tive art from an anthropologist’s point of view. 


Brandeis University will present, as part of a 
New York series of six monthly lectures on 
educational topics, a panel discussion on “The 
Role of the University in the Arts.” The speakers 
will be sculptor Jaeques Lipchitz, composer 
Aaron Copland, stage director and critic 
Harold Clurman, and Associate Professor of 
Theatre Arts at Brandeis, Edwin Burr Pettet, 
who will act as chairman. The program will be 
presented January 13 at Hunter College Playhouse, 
68th Street and Park Avenue, New York City. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Costume Institute, the division of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art devoted to the display 
and study of costume and textiles, is to be totally 
redesigned and enlarged. The plans for the re- 
construction of the Institute, which will double 
its present space, have been drawn up after the 
designs of the architect Edward D. Stone. 


Several new galleries have appeared on the 
rapidly expanding New York art scene. . . . The 
Area Gallery, at 80 East 10th Street, joins with 
the other 10th Street galleries in their annual 
co-operative exhibition. .. . The ARKEP Gal- 
lery, 152 West 24th Street, presents an inde- 
pendent Christmas Invitational. .. . Gallery 15, 
59 West 54th Street, opens with a gallery group. 
... And in Brooklyn, the new Hicks Street 
Gallery, at 48 Hicks Street, offers a two-man 
show of the work of Josephine and Jerome Burns. 


The La Jolla Art Center in La Jolla, California, 
announces the scheduled construction of a $700,- 
000 addition to its building. Linked to the present 
main galleries, it will house an auditorium, new 
exhibition galleries, studios and administrative 
offices. Regular Art Center activities will continue 
during construction of the new building. 


David Fredenthal, Detroit-born artist, 
died in Rome on November 13. Italian au- 
thorities said he had taken an overdose of 


barbiturates. Mr. Fredenthal became wide- 
ly known during World War II for his 
sketches of battles and news events. The 
artist was forty-four years of age. 
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BEQUEST TO MUSEUMS from HUGO BALLIN COLLECTION 


The following bequest is quoted from the Last Will and Testament of Mabel 
Ballin, deceased: 


“To any recognized museum which shall make application for a canvas painted 
by my husband, HUGO BALLIN, before the expiration of six months from the 
first publication of Notice to Creditors in my Estate, | give such canvas as they 
shall request provided no former request for such canvas has been made and 
approved by my Executor. My Executor shall, in his sole discretion, have the 
right to determine whether or not the museum applying is a recognized museum, 
and his determination shall be final.” 
Inquiries may be directed to— 
Executor, Estate of Mabel Ballin, deceased 
P. O. Box 8, Pacific Palisades, California 
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The Guggenheim Lapse 


i published, to the accompaniment of considerable thumping 
of the publicity drums, is Aline B. Saarinen’s The Proud Posses- 
sors: The Lives, Times and Tastes of Some Adventurous Art Col- 
lectors. The work has been greeted with enthusiasm in certain 
quarters of the art world: it will help keep art before the public 
during the Christmas-shopping season. But other sectors of the 
art world are less enthusiastic, have in fact been outraged by a 
scandal attaching to the book. 

In the Foreword Mrs. Saarinen extends her acknowledgments 
“to the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation, whose fellowship 
award made possible the extensive research that kept me criss- 
crossing America and the Atlantic Ocean.” The impropriety of 
subsidizing Mrs. Saarinen’s undertaking with a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship seemed clear when the award was first announced. With the 
publication of the book, what had seemed clear has become 
glaringly obvious. 

American cultural foundations are relatively enlightened insti- 
tutions. They are not based solely upon the Renaissance conception 
of patronage, which viewed largess as an investment in aggrandize- 
ment for the patron. More importantly, they embody a conception 
which came in with the Industrial Revolution, the conception of 
philanthropy for the “poor but deserving,” a conception which 
served to palliate some of the absurdities and inadequacies of the 
social system. Most of our foundations are perhaps truly contempo- 
rary only in their adaptation to the tax laws. Their grants have 
archaic and ignominious aspects about them. But nonetheless, for 
lack of something better, these grants are extremely valuable. They 
should not be perverted from their recognized ends. 

If the expected beneficiaries of foundations are the “poor but 
deserving.” Mrs. Saarinen cannot scrape into this category through 
either the “poor” or the “deserving” gate. As associate art critic 
for the New York Times, flying into town from Michigan for her 
assignments, she hardly suggests the starveling scholar. Further. 
it is no secret that she is the wife of one of the most eminent and 
highly paid architects in the country. Under the circumstances. 
the. few thousand dollars of the Guggenheim fellowship, so des- 
perately precious to many an artist or scholar, seem pretty paltry 
indeed. Can the Guggenheim selection committee have imagined 
that Mrs. Saarinen’s project could not be carried through without 
their help? The deliberations of the committee may well have been 
conducted at a discreet and genteel level; considerations as coarse 
as the above may never have been openly entertained. Yet they 
cannot have been totally absent from the minds of the committee. 
They certainly were present to the minds of disappointed appli- 
cants when announcement of the 1957 awards was made. 

Seen as the product of a cultural subsidy, the book itself is 
lamentable. “Mrs. Saarinen has not written an ‘art book,’ ” we read 
on the dust jacket; “she has rather chosen to tell the intensely 
human story of the lives, personalities,” etc. The blurbist is right, 
if we make blurbist allowances. Primarily the book is gossip— 
cleverly done in its way, but deserving the encouragement of a 
cultural foundation about as much as does the Winchell or the 
Elsa Maxwell column. When the book is not gossip it is a glori- 
fication of spectacular acquisitiveness—which glorification is one of 


EDITORIALS 


our great national pastimes. one that needs cultural encouragement 
about as much as does baseball. 

If Mrs. Saarinen had the indelicacy (and, in view of the nature 
of her project, the “nerve”) to apply for a Guggenheim fellowship, 
then the selection committee should have politely averted their 
eyes. Instead they made themselves the chief culprits in a travesty 
of cultural sponsorship. Curiously, it is as if the committee, taking 
stock of the foreseeable commercial success of the venture. had 
applied to Mrs. Saarinen for help, rather than vice versa—as if 
they had sought to associate themselves with something “signifi- 
cant,” something “best-selling.” But a Guggenheim fellowship 
should not be regarded as merely a feather in the cap of either 
the recipient or the donors. Conscientiously awarded, it can enable 
a devoted artist or scholar to accomplish truly significant work that 
would not otherwise see the light of day. 


Art Conservation in America 


ae the Brooklyn Museum was the scene of an event 
which, under the undramatic name of an “Exploratory Conference 
on the Conservation of Works of Art.” may hold a tremendous 
importance for the future of this country’s artistic heritage. 
Organized by Edgar C. Schenck, the director of the museum, with 
Sheldon and Caroline Keck, the staff conservators, the conference 
was made possible by a special grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. It brought together a score of experts from across the 
continent. It produced not only an exchange of views, but a chal- 
lenging recommendation. 

The conference served first of all to dramatize a_paradoxical 
situation in the United States: at a time when vast sums, both 
institutional and private, are being expended for the acquisition of 
works of art, only the scantest attention is paid to preserving these 
and previously acquired treasures. Museum officers and private 
owners rarely are fully cognizant of the problem. They cannot 
recognize causes or symptoms of deterioration, nor do they under- 
stand methods of care and preservation. The guardian personnel 
as well are inadequately equipped. In the entire United States 
there is no formal program available for the training of conser- 
vators for professional practice. As a result, current “standards” 
of practice and ethics are dangerously chaotic. 

In their statement of findings and recommendations, the con- 
ferees called for the creation in America of an authoritative central 
agency comparable to those which already exist in several countries 
abroad. Such an agency would serve as a source of basic standards 
in attitudes and procedures. serve as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation, provide examples of sound methods, conduct and stimu- 
late research, and, most important of all, provide sound training 
for conservators at the professional level. The conference held 
support for such an agency to be a “serious public responsibility.” 
Their recommendation constitutes a grave claim on the attention 
of all who have more than a superficial interest in the art treasures 
of the country. 


F. K. 
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BOOKS 


VAN GOGH by Frank Elgar. Frederick A. 
Praeger. $5.75. 


MODIGLIANI, MAN AND MYTH by Jeanne 
Modigliani. Orion Press-Crown Publishers. $7.50. 


MODIGLIANI. Text by Claude Roy. Skira. 
$5.75. 


CEZANNE DRAWINGS. Text by 
Neumayer. Thomas Yoseloff. $7.50. 


Alfred 


RENOIR DRAWINGS. Text by John Rewald. 
Thomas Yoseloff. $7.50. 


GAUGUIN DRAWINGS. Text by John Re- 
wald. Thomas Yoseloff. $7.50. 


Prswar biographical studies of such tragic figures 
as Van Gogh and Modigliani often overstressed 
the Bohemian or neurotic aspects of their life 
and work. Today’s tendency is to make light of 
the pathology described by these artists’ contem- 
poraries. While the earlier conception of an artist 
as “psychologically intermediate between the 
dreamer and the neurotic” has now lapsed, like 
other oversimplifications, into disuse, Elgar’s at- 
tempt to minimize his subject’s basic eccentricity 
is a contribution to the spirit of our Age of 
Conformity rather than to scholarship. 

Elgar presents Van Gogh as a perfectly normal 
individual who was damaged by a stupid father 
and shattered by an insensitive society. Yet he 
fails to mention that lunacy did exist in the 
family. Jeanne Modigliani, the artist’s daughter, 
notes that both Amedeo’s favorite grandfather, 
Isaac Garsin, and Isaac’s daughter, Laura, were 
obviously unbalanced, and that Laura, her neph- 
ew’s confidante, was a victim of persecution mania 
for which she was placed in a sanatarium. As 
for the artist, the writer records that he often 
“burst out with aggressive and violent bitterness 
that even his addiction to drink and drugs does 
not adequately explain.” On the other hand, Mlle. 
Modigliani warns that the artist’s contemporaries 
probably paid too much attention to his excesses 
and too little to his fanatical addiction to work. 

Indeed, considering the shortness of his career, 
and the obstacles created by circumstances as 
well as by his own “frightful disposition,” it is 
astonishing what a rich and solid oeuvre has come 
to us. Originally, Modigliani did not want to be 
a painter. His daughter correctly stresses Modi- 
gliani’s infatuation with sculpture; had health 
and economic conditions permitted, he might have 
devoted himself to it exclusively. In an often 
successful attempt to trace those of her father’s 
works that are said to have been lost, she refers 
to sculptures he created during his 1912 sojourn 
in his native Leghorn. “Throw them in the ditch,” 
friends callously advised, when Modi was unable 
to store them. Unlike Mlle. Modigliani, Claude 
Roy is convinced that he followed this “advice” 
and that a patient search might yet dredge them 
up from the bottom of one of Leghorn’s canals. 

Mlle. Modigliani’s text is less a complete 
biography than an exposure of the false state- 
ments made about her father. She makes excel- 
lent use of a hitherto unknown diary, written by 
the artist’s brilliant and compassionate mother, 
and of letters written by the artist, mostly to 
his mother or to his dealer, Zborowski. Whereas 
she does not really evaluate her father’s work, 
Roy combines biography and aesthetic evaluation. 

To Roy, Modigliani is one of the rare artists 
who accomplished perfection by means of an 
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unmatched sense of economy; Modigliani said 
everything with next to nothing. Elegant, concise, 
suggestive, penetrating, he could dispense with 
the elaboratenéss of lesser men; a simple line, a 
faintly indicated gesture was all that he needed 
to fill a canvas or even a scrap of paper with 
rich, vibrating life. This “Fra Amadeo of the 
fallen angels,” as Roy aptly calls him, was able 
to convey deep feeling without rhetorical exag- 
geration, expression without Expressionism. In 
short, Modigliani, for this French author, is one 
of the really great masters, related to such early 
Renaissance geniuses as Lorenzetti and Botticelli. 
Roy points to the inexplicable fact that during his 
very last years, when Modigliani’s life was made 
most miserable by disappointment and sickness, 
the artist produced oils unmatched in balance, 
harmony and serenity: “His life was a long- 
drawn suicide, his art the unwearying conquest 
of a poignant personality.” 

There is no contradiction between Van Gogh’s 
life and his work. They are one, and Frank 
Elgar’s task of adding another volume to the 
seventy or more monographs already extant can- 
not have been very difficult. If he offers nothing 
new, he writes with appreciation and warmth. 
The color reproductions are much inferior to 
those in the Modigliani books (color should never 
be reproduced on ordinary paper!), but the 
numerous drawings and prints come out ade- 
quately. Most commendable is the inclusion of 
preparatory sketches. For instance, in addition 
to Millet’s The Sower and Van Gogh’s version 
of it, we see eight preparatory sketches. (“After 
Millet,” Van Gogh wrote, “one can only do a 
sower in color, juxtaposing yellow and violet, for 
instance . . . in a Monticellian metaphysics of 
color.”) There is an ample bibliography; and, for 
the student, a very useful chronological list of 
principal works, giving stamp-sized reproductions 
of more than two hundred paintings. 


Wane it not for the rather poor quality of the 
reproductions, the series of books on master draw- 
ings issued by Thomas Yoseloff would be highly 
welcome. The texts are written by the noted 
scholars Alfred Neumayer (Cézanne) and John 
Rewald (Renoir and Gauguin). In each case 
about a hundred works are shown, including 
some aquarelles that actually do not quite fit 
the title of the volumes. The catalogue fully 
describes and discusses each item, while the pre- 
face deals with the artist’s draftsmanship. 

Cézanne left several hundred drawings, as well 
as a number of sketchbooks. Though for him 
drawing was only a preparatory activity, he in- 
fused even these minor works with his genius, 
and they offer cues to the understanding of his 
great art. To his disciple, Emile Bernard, the 
artist explained: “Drawing and painting are not 
different things. To the degree that one paints, 
one draws. The more the color becomes harmoni- 
ous, the more the line becomes precise.” Some 
of the academically exact studies he did as a 
young student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Aix 
have survived with other early work. By contrast, 
all of Renoir’s early drawings have disappeared. 
Cézanne had no use for Raphael, but Renoir for 
a while emulated him, as well as emulating 
Ingres. After the “Ingresque” period he was able 
to combine superb draftsmanship: with splendid 
coloring. Many of Renoir’s drawings, whether in 
red chalk or black-and-white, are complete and 
final statements. He reached his peak when he 
was quite old, creating, as Rewald puts it, “a new 
kind of drawing in which a passionate harmony 
of mass, volume and color emerges from strokes 
of chalk.” 

After Gauguin’s death, numerous drawings (as 
well as wood carvings) left in his hut were 
destroyed by gendarmes who considered them 
“obscene.” Others were lost through the indiffer- 
ence of the islanders. Gauguin treasured his draw- 


ings only as personal memos and never showed 
them publicly (“They are my private letters, my 
secrets”). To posterity they are valuable for what 
they reveal of his development as an artist; he 
used them as visual aids to the execution of his 
canvases. Reproduced, in addition to individual 
sheets, are several of the illustrations Gauguin 
inserted in his South Seas manuscript, Avant et 
Aprés, and two woodcuts (a medium explored 
by neither Cézanne nor Renoir). 

Books of drawings by Kathe Kollwitz and 
Raphael are next on the list of Yoseloff. Let us 
hope that the usefulness and attractiveness of 
this fine contemplated series will be enhanced 
by greater clarity and precision of reproduction. 


Alfred Werner 


ROMANESQUE PAINTING. Texts by André 
Grabar and Carl Nordenfalk. Skira. $22.50. 


ROMANESQUE BRONZES. Text by Herman 
Leisinger. Frederick A. Praeger. $13.50. 


| MALRAUX, discussing Romanesque art, 
speaks of the “futility” of tracing its origins in 
the styles which preceded it. “These,” he con- 
cludes, “did not quicken its life and were united 
with it only in their common death.” The authors 
of the handsomely illustrated Skira volume on 
Romanesque painting and illumination, while con- 
sidering the wealth of precedent styles—the 
Carolingian, Byzantine, the strain of classical 
antiquity—claim for the Romanesque its own dis- 
tinction too, seeing it not merely as an assimilation 
of the varied artistic aims which it inherited. 
“Hitherto we were dealing, so to speak, with a 
series of experimental prologues,” Mr. Nordenfalk 
states; “now the curtain rises on the play itself. 
In other words it is almost as if medievaldom, 
after casting round for its natural mode of ex- 
pression during the early centuries, finally came 
into its own.” It was a period of prodigious 
activity; previous artistic endeavors had concen- 
trated upon the altar and the implements of the 
Mass, toward the rich ornamentation of liturgical 
volumes. During the Romanesque, however, the 
will to form and body forth the doctrines and 
stories of religious belief spread throughout the 
entire church, covering the walls, the doors, the 
great stone facades. 

Although the present volume does not deal with 
the revival of monumental sculpture which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nordenfalk, “is the outstanding 
phenomenon of Romanesque art and overshadows 
all its other achievements,” it presents a singularly 
handsome account of its paintings and illumina- 
tions through the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. One finds here the primitive richness 
of Catalonian art in the frescoes from Santa 
Maria de Tahull and San Pedro de Sorpe, the 
warmth and softness of the charming Creation of 
Eve in the nave of San Pietro a Valle. Among 
the illuminations there are particularly beautiful 
selections: the stars falling from heaven like 
winking daisies in the Saint-Sever Apocalypse, the 
striking simplicity of the Averbode Gospel pages 
with their types and antitypes of the Crucifixion. 


Vue PRAEGER volume, devoted to the bronze doors 
of the period, presents a segment of the Roman- 
esque achievement in sculpture. It is, refreshingly, 
a superb picture book with a brief informative 
text by Herman Leisinger. The quality of the 
book derives from the full-page reproductions, 
beautifully printed in Switzerland, from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. With general and 
detailed views of the doors at Novgorod, Gnesen, 
Pisa, Verona, Ravello and elsewhere, it concen- 
trates upon the bronze doors at Hildesheim, with 
their themes of the fall of man, on the left-hand 
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RECENT PAINTINGS 


DEC. 8—DEC. 27 


ULTRA-EXCLUSIVE GALLERY 


invited members only 
Hon. Wesley Cooper, Dir. 





PICASSO 
Dec. 8—Dec. 27 


Please notice that we always give THE GREAT 
LOGSDON TOP BILLING. Other artists are 
Always forced to take second place when THE 
GREAT LOGSDON is Present. Chauvinism is a 
wonderful thing when it serves one’s own pur- 
pose. Chauvinism has served the French purpose 
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panel reading down, and the redemption of man 
from sin, reading upward from the bottom on the 
right-hand panel—the two narratives presenting 
significant juxtapositions of the scenes occurring 
at each level. 

Taken together, these two volumes form an 
impressive survey of at least part of the Roman- 
esque achievement, the illustrations providing one 
example after another of the inner fervor that 
characterized its expression. It was an art that, 
according to Malraux, was “neither a synthesis 
nor a consequence of forms that it took over—no 
more than a fire is a combination of the sticks 
that feed it.” 


James R. Mellow 


CHATS ON JAPANESE PRINTS by Arthur 
Davison Ficke. Charles E. Tuttle Co. $4.75. 


THE HOKUSAI SKETCHBOOKS by James 
A. Michener. Charles E. Tuttle Co. $10.00. 


F anason is a great hindrance to the knowledge 
of any kind of art, and there is no doubt that 
the very popularity of Japanese color prints at 
the turn of the century has in some respects made 
it more difficult for us to appreciate them today. 
This is because we tend to see them not only as 
objects in themselves, but also—to a great extent 
—as events in our own cultural past. Wilde and 
Whistler, Binyon and De Goncourt, the japon- 
aiseries of South Kensington interior decorators. 
the poetic-documentary approaches induced by the 
temptation to take the prints as illustrations of 
the strange world described by writers like Laf- 
cadio Hearn: all of these have influenced and 
damaged our understanding of Japanese popular 
art. But it is not entirely a question of what 
happened in the parlors of Edwardian London: 
even the serious influence of the Japanese wood- 
block artists on such Western painters as Whis- 
tler and Monet and Gauguin has helped to make 
us look at them pictorially through the inappro- 
priate canons of our own tradition. 

Neither of the books I am reviewing helps very 
much to create a radically fresh viewpoint, and. 
indeed, one could hardly expect it of the first of 
them, which is a faithful, unrevised reprint of 
Arthur Davison Ficke’s Chats on Japanese Prints. 
a pioneer work first published in 1915. In its time 
Ficke’s book must have helped many people to a 
primary appreciation of Japanese art, but now 
it seems less interesting for the information it 
contains about color prints than for the insight it 
gives into a period phase in Western appreciation. 

Ficke’s attitude is partly that of the antiquarian 
collector, partly that of a critic by no means sure 
of his criteria. He is aware that the standards of 
European naturalistic or academic art cannot use- 
fully be applied to Oriental works: he is ready 
to admit that by 1915 they may not be entirely 
applicable even in the West, and at one daring 
point he declares that “even the Cubists came 
as a relief” from the Victorian anecdotalists. But. 
though he rejects some of the popular miscon- 
ceptions of the purpose of art that were current 
in his time, and often succeeds in his attempts 
to convey the aesthetic virtues of the prints he 
describes, his approach is ultimately a literary one. 

Walter Pater was evidently one of his masters, 
and Pater’s very ghost seems to be speaking in 
such passages as this evocation of a Toyohiro 
triptych: “The clear festive brilliance of pink 
cherry-blossoms with the light of spring shining 
through them serves but to accentuate the faint 
melancholy of the trailing figures on whom lies 
a wistfulness that no spring can satisfy. They 
linger, exquisitively aimless; beautiful, and weary 
for a yet-unattained beauty; happy, but grave 
with the shadow of fleeting happiness: sad, 
though reconciled by the knowledge that beauty 
is half sadness. They have walked with expectant 
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steps to the edge of the world; and now they 
pace, delicately wondering, not far from the abyss 
where there is nothing. Autumn will always be to 
them cold and unkindred; yet in the flush of 
spring their thoughts will turn towards death and 
autumn.” 

This may be charming, according to one’s tastes; 
it is hardly art criticism. Similarly, one winces at 
the moralistic tone of some of the comments Ficke 
makes on the “morbidity” and “delirium” of 
Utamaro (they remind one of similarly irrelevant 
comments on Lautrec), though in justice one 
should point out that Ficke does go on to admit 
that the products of his “morbid” art are trium. 
phant “in color, rhythm of line and dramatic 
quality of composition.” There is also—and this 
may be the best part of the book—an excellent 
appreciation of Sharaku. But for the most part 
Chats on Japanese Prints shows the bewilderment 
of a man of 1915, aware that nineteenth-century 
European criteria are not sufficient to judge the 
work of other times and places, but not yet in 
possession of the more universal viewpoint toward 
which we are moving today. Ficke’s practical 
hints to collectors are now, of course, far out of 
date, while it is unfortunate that, once again, all 
but one of the illustrations are in halftone, which 
robs most color prints of their essential quality. 


The Hokusai Sketchbooks is a volume of selected 
reproductions from the fifteen volumes of the 
Manga—the series of popular booklets of draw- 
ings which appeared between 1814 and 1878, 
twenty-nine years after Hokusai’s death. The 
prints have been chosen and arranged into sub- 
ject categories—People, Fauna, Flora, and so on 
—by James A. Michener, who has written an in- 
formative introduction and also a preface to each 
section of the volume. Michener, who seriously 
compares Hokusai as a draftsman with Pieter 
Breughel, Rembrandt, Goya and Van Gogh, has a 
documentary rather than an aesthetic approach. 
Hokusai appeals to him most of all as an “artist 
who has depicted men and woman tangled up 
with life.” as the man of “sheer vitality” who 
“provides us with an unmatched record of human 
occupation and activity.” As long as he talks of 
Hokusai as an illustrator of Japanese living, 
Michener is interesting, but when he begins to 
offer aesthetic judgments, his aim is usually very 
shaky; he talks, for instance, of Hokusai’s flower 
drawings as “magnificent art forms,” when in fact 
they are, at best, pleasantly patterned decorations. 

Of Hokusai himself I am inclined to accept the 
judgment of the Japanese critic Takahashi, who 
said: “Among the great wood-block artists I ad- 
mire Hokusai the least.” His landscape prints, I 
believe, owed their great reputation in the West 
to the fact that their quaintness and sentimen- 
tality made them seem exotic variants on the kind 
of landscape drawing that was acceptable in 
Edwardian and Georgian times; few Japanese 
artists have been as mushy as Hokusai at his 
worst. Many of the drawings which Mr. Michener 
selects from the Manga, particularly those of ani- 
mals and of certain types of snowy or misty land- 
scapes, have an unpleasantly deliquescent quality; 
the drawings of human beings are vigorous 10 
deed, though much more misanthropic than Mr. 
Michener might be inclined to admit, but to class 
them with the work of Goya and Rembrandt 
merely indicates a failure to understand why Goya 
and Rembrandt are great artists. Yet there is no 
doubt that as a valiant journalistic draftsman 
Hokusai is excellent; he has the eye, if not the 
line, of a Daumier in an Oriental setting. The 
Hokusai Sketchbooks, consequently, have their 
place as a notable social document of nineteenth- 
century Japanese life and attitudes, and the credit 
one may not be inclined to grant Hokusai as a0 
artist is certainly due to him as a pictorial com- 
mentator on his times. 


George Woodcock 
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ameled nudes, cigar store Indians) 
and, in the process, revolutionized 
American art tastes. 
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Illustrated with photographs. $5.95, now 
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PARIS 


The “primitive” Bauchant . . . School 


. « the 


of Paris . . . Piaubert’s rigor . 


season at full tide .. . American Indian 


art... drawing shows .. . 


Jean DusurFet’s “Draft of a Lecture to Work- 
ingmen”* is a lively, evangelical essay in aesthet- 
ics, animated by a conception of art as play. It is 
written with the wit, nonchalance and somewhat 
coy charm characteristic of the modern French 
tradition of literary populism. The text has the 
rapid rhythm, the slangy verve of Calet, Prévert 
—or Le Canard Enchainé—tending, as they do, to 
seduce the reader with the presupposition of 
intimate complicity. 

The lecture is, of course, an elaborate strategy, 
a carefully laid and glittering trap, for art may 
also be “a perpetual delirium” and a “constant 
calling into question of one’s being.” Truths of 
this latter kind are luxuries, however, reserved 
for the presumably middle-class, lettered public 
to whom the second section of the book is 
addressed. 

The assumption is, then, that the C.G.T. fac- 
tory hand who has somehow been induced to 
take his place on the hard auditorium bench 
facing the lecture platform and the magic-lantern 
screen is hardly to be seduced by the Dionysian 
vision. Dubuffet is therefore prepared to make 
every concession. In a culture which is rapidly 
losing touch with the source of its popular tradi- 
tions, the easier techniques are coaxing and an 
almost Jesuitical flattery: the illiterate accordion- 
ist will be exalted at the expense of the trained 
harpsichordist and calendar imagery raised above 
the “old master.” 

How unlike Ruskin, it all is, in its deviousness. 
But then, what have the moral character and 
climate of this audience to do with that of Vic- 
torian England? A good deal, obviously, or 
Ruskin and Dubuffet would not both be protesting 
against the degradation of art in the highly 
mechanized society. But whereas Ruskin, with a 
Protestant earnestness, holds out a vision of the 
New Jerusalem, the fruit of communal labor, 
Dubuffet, a century later, offers art as a restora- 
tive for the already over-socialized community. 
“Down, then, with all hierarchies,” he will say. 
Down with the hierarchy of forms (painting and 
cooking are equated as art forms) and of genres. 
The Academy must go, of course—but the museum 
as well. Whole styles, entire eras are condemned, 
and others rehabilitated in their place. The 
nineteenth century disappears, and the Middle 
Ages are restored, as one might have expected, to 
favor. The myth of the “artistic vocation” is 
condemned (“we are all born painters,” etc.) . 

Well, this is all rather like Ruskin again, and 
still salutary, though a bit careless, a bit free- 
swinging, a bit unscrupulous. The half-truths 
begin at this point to generate criteria, however: 
“spontaneity,” “freshness,” “joy,” “fun.” One 
finds all of these in the widest range of art objects 
—in the tapestries of Bayeux, in Pre-Columbian 
pottery, in Carolingian manuscript paintings, in 
Klee, in all those things dear to Dubuffet’s 
sophisticated and eclectic heart. To exalt these 
qualities to the status of criteria is, however, a 
bit dangerous. One is forced to recognize that 
vast levels, whole domains of artistic accomplish- 
ment are relatively innocent of them: the painting 


*Prospectus aux Amateurs de Tout Genre (Gal- 
limard, Paris, 1946). 





of Juan Gris, for example, the painting of Rem. 
brandt, the sculpture of Michelangelo or of Pevsner. 
Most curiously of all, perhaps, certain “primitives” 
derive their interest or importance from quite 
other sources. Bauchant is a case in point. 










Anoxe Baucuant, horticulturist and painter, died 
this summer at the age of eighty-five. A cluster of 
his paintings—five, to be exact—are now being 
shown at the Galerie Charpentier, appended to 
the annual exhibition of the School of Paris, 
These canvases are, for the most part, early ones, 
done between 1921 and 1928. They are accom. 
panied, however, by the 1950 Fleurs Diverses 
which shows, in its concentrated power and charm 
of composition, in the complex play between the 
sinuously curved edges of the monumental basket 
and the canvas’ frame, a fresh and _ heartenj 
mastery of mise-en-page. The Portrait of the Hon. 
orary Curator of the Museum at Tours is, in its 
artful transposition of an ironic idea, a 
sophisticated and altogether accomplished work 
for the relatively young painter Bauchant then 
was. The iron gray of clothing and complexion, 
the indoor dryness of the civil servant tightly 
buttoned into his business suit, with the rosette 
of the Legion of Honor in his lapel, is exploited 
as color and mocked as idea, by the luxuriance 
of the pastoral setting behind him. I was sorry 
not to see again, as part of this small commemo- Eski 
rative exhibition, the famous curtain done for 


















Apollon Musagéte in 1927, or the Louis XI Plant. . 
ing Trees, shown, I believe, last year. That is an 
exquisitely comic work, in which the violently | “pt 


pure, intense, blue forms of garments and of par 
pointed shoes are used, like the grays of the | of | 
curator’s portrait, with a certain intransigence, | whi 
against the softer colors and forms of the back- 
ground, to organize the canvas with a rhythmic | mg 
rigor which somewhat recalls Poussin. ligl 
It was good, however, to see, at Dina Vierny’s, mil 

a small collection of the magical landscapes and his 
those classical “reconstructions” whose collected int 
kn 
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titles read like The Autodidact’s Illustrated Classi- 
cal Dictionary compiled from Lempriére. I had, 
moreover, been particularly interested to see, much 
earlier this year and before Bauchant’s death, a 
Baigneuses, shining like a modest beacon amid 
the mediocrity of the most dismal Salon des 
Indépendants imaginable. This early canvas (1923, A 
I believe) was also a somewhat problematic one 
—certainly one of the rare examples I can call 
to mind of an attempt to introduce an Impression- x 
ist-derived luminosity into a modern, French 





Bauchant, The Honorary Curator of the Museum 
Tours (1927); at Galerie Charpentier. 
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Eskimo, Pregnant W oman; 
at American Cultural Center. 


“primitive” painting. Bauchant’s vision, while 
partaking of the generally Expressionist quality 
of his tradition, seems to be one of the very few 
which transcend it, ultimately fusing with the 
mainstream of French painting. The same claim 
might, I suppose, be made—though somewhat more 
lightly—for Seraphine’s suggestions of the illu- 
minated manuscript. Bauchant, however, through 
his mastery of composition in deep space, his 
intricate, rhythmical balancing of volumes, his 
knack of distributing the weight of his composi- 
tion in harmonious and dynamic fashion, joins 
hands with that whole line of sober and meditative 
easel painters—Poussin among them—excluded 
from Dubuffet’s merry and anarchic heaven. 


B wore, now, about the School of Paris. It hardly 
warrants a cataloguing. I remember writing last 
year at this time that the exhibition of 1957 
marked a turning point: the capitulation of the 
selecting committee to abstract painting. The 
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Piaubert, Réalité Intérieure (1957) ; 
at Charleroi Palais des Beaux-Arts. 


general repercussions since then have undoubtedly 
been considerable; reputations have been con- 
solidated, contracts renewed. This year’s show 
contains omissions and additions, but they are 
neither startling nor numerous enough to warrant 
a detailed examination here. 

Represented in this large salon, however, are 
a few painters whose recent one-man exhibitions, 
this past spring and summer, I could not cover. 
Of these, Jean Piaubert is certainly one of the 
most considerable. It is somewhat difficult to con- 
vey the quality of Piaubert’s painting without 
being able to refer directly to an accurate color 
reproduction—or to the canvas itself. His qualities 
are rigor, economy, a sense of tact which acts not 
restrictively, but as a source of tension that ani- 
mates the most minimally composed surfaces. 
Piaubert’s strictness is not plainness, and his as- 
ceticism is not poverty. In a painting like Ori- 
gines, or in Les Noces de la Terre, the threat of 
a geometric severity is modified by the subtlest 
suggestion of an eventually resolved spatial am- 
biguity. In Le Ciel Est Grand, large, flat, bare 
surfaces are animated by no concessions to a tex- 
tural or coloristic pleasantness; they derive their 
liveliness and intensity of being from their variety 
of function, from their changing relations to one 
another, from their constant interlocking, unfold- 
ing, and shifting from condition of stability to one 
of instability. 

I know of few painters now working on either 
side of the Atlantic whose constancy, whose re- 
fusal to substitute manner for discovery, whose 
incessant, probing and steady growth are com- 
parable to Piaubert’s. The exhibition held last 
June at the Galerie Creuzevault and the current 
retrospective at the Palais des Beaux-Arts in 
Charleroi, Belgium, suggest that his rigor, ‘worthy 
of a Juan Gris, far exceeds the apparent severity 
of the latter-day Neo-Plasticists. Moral: constant 
inner tension is the best safeguard against aca- 
demicism. 


Tue EcoLe bE Paris is, as everyone knows, the 
signal shot for the opening of the season. We have 
since been deluged with exhibitions of every kind. 
The Japanese Painters in Paris, at the Gallieni, 
was a catastrophe, and need not have been. The 
André Lhote retrospective was an occasion of 
great official pomp, inevitably so. Sugai has been 
showing at Creuzevault, and Daniel Cordier’s Gal- 
lery has been rather inexplicably showing Dado, 
a young Yugoslavian, most easily described, I 
think, as a somewhat retrogressive Tchelitchew 
(the Tchelitchew of Hide-and-Seek): landscapes 
composed of the squashed and decomposing bodies 
of babies . 

The relatively new American Cultural Center 
on the Rue du Dragon has just opened its exhibi- 
tion of American Indian art, transferred from 
Brussels, where it had originally been shown. 
Every piece in this small show is a gem, and the 
presentation has managed both to avoid theatri- 
calism and to achieve an effective elegance that is 
positively breath-taking. It will do much to confirm 
the already considerable reputation of the Center’s 
exhibition policy and of Miss Darthea Speyer’s 
very astute and sensitive direction. 

We have also been treated to four particularly 
interesting exhibitions of drawings. The vast show 
entitled “From Clouet to Matisse,” organized by 
Miss Agnes Mongan, is now at the Orangerie; it 
constitutes both a history of its subject and of 
collecting in the States. The Galerie de la Rive 
Droite and La Roue have arranged sizable, inter- 
esting and slightly overlapping accrochages; taken 
together they read somewhat like another School 
of Paris roll call: Bryen, Ernst, Fautrier, Hartung, 
Maryan, Vieira da Siiva, etc. The most eagerly 
awaited and attended of the four exhibitions is, 
however, probably the group of gouaches by Wols 
now at the Galerie Claude Bernard. 


Annette Michelson 
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LONDON 


Schwitters’ double-edged joke . . . Pas- 


more returns to painting .. . purposeful 


movement in Borduas . .. a new Eng- 


lishness in Fraser ... Trevor Bell’s 


grasp of the elemental . . . 


T nex OR FOUR of the many artists recently hold- 
ing one-man shows in London are accomplished 
painters who have not been afraid to abandon 
hard-won and much-applauded positions in their 
struggle to do something significant with paint 
but they do not dramatize their problems. They 
resist the popular temptation to turn every maggot 
of paint that comes from the tube into a writhing 
serpent, so it is quite likely that they don’t see 
themselves as Laocoén. Their tension and agita- 
tion find expression in terms of an excessive 
refinement of facture or paucity of marks, and it 
was due perhaps to something equivalent to the 
balance of nature that their efforts were over- 
shadowed by the exhibition devoted to the Merz- 
activity of Kurt Schwitters. Some of Schwitters’ 
early rubbish-reliefs, made in defiance of painting, 
are so much more striking and brilliant than any- 
thing that was being shown by this handful of 
serious painters that one might have felt justified 
in saying that he had joked them off the map— 
if it were not apparent in every intelligently con- 
sidered stroke they make that they are painting in 
defiance of all the jokes that have been played 
on the art of painting since the century began. 

In any case, this particular joke appears to have 
played itself out on Schwitters himself, for al- 
though it now seems to be generally agreed that 
the nature of his art scarcely changed throughout 
his career and that it maintained its quality to the 
end, the retrospective held at Lord’s Gallery does 
not bear this out. It’s possible of course that the 
exhibition was not representative enough to pro- 
vide an argument against the accepted view, but 
it contained over one hundred items dating from 
1917 to the year before his death in 1948, and 
most of them have been earmarked for the pro- 
posed Schwitters Museum in Oslo. As might be 
expected, it was particularly rich in the work of 
his English period, which covered the last seven 
years of his life, but there were enough examples 
of the Hanover period—including several fine 
early collages and rubbish-reliefs—to offer a sharp 
contrast to the later work and disclose a drastic 
shift of intention. There is no show of defiance 
to painting in the late collages and constructions. 
On the contrary, they have the oddly wistful air 
of longing to be paintings, and the collages, in 
which color and texture are brilliantly handled, 
are more painterly than the sorry group of ab- 
stract paintings which were, rather unwisely per- 
haps, included in the exhibition. 

There was only one painting in the exhibition 
which showed that Schwitters had promise as a 
painter. It is called The Forces, and was painted 
in 1917, about twe years before the first known 
rubbish-reliefs were made. It’s a kind of freely 
painted abstraction in rich, dark colors, but the 
area near the center of the canvas where two deep 
arcs overlap is modeled to form a featureless, egg- 
like head suspended in space. It looks like the 
work of a German Expressionist influenced by 
De Chirico and the Futurists. The rubbish-reliefs 
that followed (they are now known as collage- 
constructions) are more powerful and _ original, 
but it seems to me that Schwitters stopped paint- 
ing at the moment when he might have found his 
way as a painter. 


Tus EARLY collage-constructions are superb. They 
are sustained by belligerent acts of charity, as 
if Schwitters had conceived of himself as the very 
hand of providence. The oddments of which they 
were composed—mostly fragments of discarded 
furniture and packing cases, some of them still 
bearing the stains of the dump, others painted in 
crude, bright colors which if anything emphasize 
their decrepitude—represent the forsaken and the 
condemned; they are the lowly that will sit in 
high places, and they come together in a kind of 
seraphic relationship because Schwitters has a 
flair for distributing objects over a surface which 
is almost as unerring as that of Arp. It’s a deadly 
serious joke against bourgeois art aimed from the 
lower depths, and it is a strange and deeply 
moving mixture of compassionate nihilism and an 
aestheticism bordering on preciosity. 

The joke goes on like a bad habit after the 
compassion has seeped away and only the aesthet- 
icism is left; in the constructions of the English 
period the oddments are chosen primarily for 
their color and shape, the over-all effects tend to 
be more muted and tasteful, and the attempt to 
retain an element of the scandalous gives them 
only a vacuous smirk. On the other hand, the 
“English” collages are among his most notable 
achievements. They lack the bite of those earlier 
examples which, so to speak, confront us with the 
litter from which they are made. The complex 
overlappings of bus tickets, labels, old envelopes 
and magazine cuttings turn them into an anony- 
mous paste; but these pastes, considered as con- 
tributions to the art of the abstract papier collé, 
are unrivaled in the subtlety of their chromatic 
effects. 

Schwitters scarcely ever used his ready-mades 
as components of a more complex form, in the 
way that Picasso so brilliantly used a toy car 
for the head of his bronze ape, but in the Wood 
Construction dated 1923 he fixes up an elementary 
machine in the manner of Picabia, and he adds 
a wooden knob and a frayed strip of cork to a 
rather miserable abstract painting, dated 1944, 
which turn it into a face, and give it infinitely 
more presence than any of the paintings that have 
not been “reinforced.” 

He painted portraits to earn a little money, and 
it seems probable that his hatred of such tasks 
gave him an unreasoning horror of anything ap- 
proaching representation. It is usually said that he 
had to paint these portraits in an undistinguished 
way in order to satisfy his provincial clients, but 
I've seen two or three of them, and they are so 


Schwitters, Wood Construction at Lord Gallery. 








utterly banal and inept that I cannot help feeling 
some of his clients ought to be considered a 
modest benefactors. The exhibition included , 
curious little carved wooden object, done in Eng. 
land, which commemorated the occasion when he 
painted the portrait of an ugly girl, and the 
object itself is called Ugly Girl. I find it a Jitte 
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puzzling that he should have gone out of his way | white | 
to be “amusing” about such an occasion, His | the ™ 
abhorrence of naturalism is of course understand. } stroke: 
able, but since he was still interested in the an | to ope 
of painting and even did some landscapes, jt } of lin 


seems, “to keep in touch with nature,” I am sur. | “gone 


prised that he couldn’t find some way of treating | “mista 
in paint a subject as challenging as an ugly girl, } and | 
The fact that his piece of wood sculpture dodges § groun 
the issue (if it has any connection with the } of son 
subject it is a cruelly negative one, since it gives prece 


the impression that the face has been sliced | good 
away) seems to confirm my feeling that he turned | tude, 
into a passive and dogmatic aesthete who had | show 
forgotten how to respond to the forsaken and the | ares ' 
condemned. 


E. L. T. MeseEns has recently recalled with glee 

the anger which Mondrian could not hide when ls ‘ 
he discovered that his “associate theoretician” } Emil 
Theo van Doesburg was prepared to include } ther 
Schwitters in Constructivist exhibitions. There is | but 
no doubt that a Mondrian and a Schwitters rub- | if tl 
bish-relief side by side could still provoke a | a C 
frisson, and one of Victor Pasmore’s recent con- } live: 
structions would serve equally well for what | clos 
Mesens calls the “constructiviste-hygiéniste” side } red 


of such a meeting of incompatibles. is | 
Pasmore’s constructions, which are arrange- joc 
ments of machine-cut oblongs of plastic on } it. 


painted backboards, have been on view at the rea 
O’Hana Gallery, and they are as immaculate and | rie 
rigidly rectangular as middle-period Mondrian. | fet 
But in Pasmore’s case the “hygiene” comes and ] wa 
goes. He started his career as an English Intimist } le: 
—and was dearly loved for it—but he suddenly co 
continued his journey through the history of mod- ] sk 
ern art, and after a period of Pointillism pro ] hi 
duced his own versions of the Cubist papier collé; | ps 
these were followed by some exquisite Klee-like st 
compositions made of slightly wobbly triangles 

and squares, and then he experimented with a 

broken spiral form which became the basis of a 4 
group of “landscapes” that are among the best L 
English paintings of this century. But he had no 
sooner got himself back into practically everyone's 








Pasmore, Abstract in Black and White (1958); g 
at O’Hana Gallery. 
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help feeling book than he stopped painting altogether was over, and although from that time on we have 
nsidered ay | and plunged into Constructivism. had perhaps more than our fair share of his 
included , The constructions at the O’Hana may, however, imitators, the pleasant substance of which a lot 
me in Eny. } pe the last batch, because half of the exhibition of English painting is now composed is an un- 
on when he | yas devoted to new paintings. They are somewhat mixed blessing. 
1, and the | tentative in appearance, and most of the painting Donald Hamilton Fraser came totally under his 
1 it a little | has gone into the preparation of the beautiful spell, but his was a rather special case. Just 
of his way | white grounds. These extensive grounds are, for before the first De Staél show came on, Fraser 
casion, His | the most part, incised or painted with black had completed some charming abstract paintings, 
understand. | strokes and arcs, some of which are thin enough under the influence of Pasmore, which were com- 
in the an | jo operate as gray. There are also ghostly traces posed of small, wobbly squares of color lying close | 
dscapes, jt } of lines which have not been “brought up” or together but never touching, and when he saw | 
” T am sur. “gone on with”; it’s difficult to refer to them as those marvelous De Staéls that are built up with | 
of treating | “mistakes” in a context where every mark counts, square dabs of paint it must have seemed to him | Henri Hayden OIL 1934” x 25%” La Poule 
1 ugly girl | and their smudgy visibility makes the white that he had seen the spirit moving upon the face A ts f 
ure dodges | ground recede a little. They are distant relatives of the waters. gents ror: 
| with the | of some drawings by Mondrian which immediately As soon as the first joy of impacting the | JACK YEATS ELIZABETH FRINK 
Ice it gives preceded his “plus-minus,” but if there’s still a squares was over, he found himself in a trap. But | 
— sliced | good deal of sacrifice and asceticism in his atti- poh etc - mt most Sener _ —_—. | KATE NICHOLSON iL. G. BIGELOW 
t he turned , his warm hand is nevertheless beginning to and throughout his struggles to free himself from | 
> who had - itself again: the marks are on i tg a his obsession with De Staél his pictures have TREVOR BELL PATRICK HERON 
en and the | arcs whisk around the straight lines and somehow maintained their cool sumptuousness and air of | BRYAN WYNTER TERRY FROST 
manage to suggest the flickers of life in a still calm assurance. For his last show, he had _ pro- 
summer pool. duced a handsome series of coast-and-rough-sea 
pictures which many of us hopefully ascribed to ; : 
with glee the very proper influence of Turner. But Fraser I yhohtagten Gollviip 
hide when Is THE BEST of the recent paintings by Paul knew better, and now, in his present exhibition 
eoretician” } Emile Borduas, shown at Arthur Tooth and Sons, at Gimpel Fils, he shows elegant still-life paint- 2 CORK STREET. LONDON W.1 
to include | there is a slower and heavier sense of movement, ings which pursue the hope of a somewhat dif- 2 i 
s. There is | but the abstract shapes even manage to look as ferent aspect of Englishness, and remind us some- Regent 1719 
ritters rub- | if they are interested in one another. Borduas is times of Paul Nash and sometimes of Pasmore’s 
provoke a } a Canadian who—like his friend Riopelle—now early Intimism. — - = 
ecent con- | Jives in Paris. Quite a lot of his work is rather 
for what } close to Riopelle, but the most recent in date are 
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reduced to black on white, and the white ground 


Fanvos BELL, the young Yorkshire painter men- | 
tioned by Patrick Heron in his last London letter, | 
has held his first—and highly successful—one- 


is rucked and creased as if the black shapes, 
> arrange | jockeying for position, had left their tracks on 
plastic on | jt, According to the catalogue, Borduas has 





ew at the | reached this point by way of the Surrealist theo- man show at the Waddington Galleries. He 

culate and | ries of automatism, so perhaps it isn’t too far- belongs to a school of English abstractionists 

Mondrian. | fetched to see a remote salute to Tanguy in the whose spiritual home is the Cornish coast, and his 

comes and way the black shapes conduct themselves—with own work has an air of stability which is due in 

sh Intimist | Jeaders making formal greetings and followers part to the fact that the artists who have in- | 

> suddenly } coming up guardedly behind them. This sense of fluenced him have a great deal in common. At the : 
ry of mod- | slow, purposeful movement arises directly from same time, it is clear that he is directly and deep- : 
illism pro- J his clean, deft use of a loaded palette-knife. His ly responsive to the ragged bulk of the Cornish 

pier collé; paint is the rich, creamy, organic-looking sub- headlands. He is perhaps overanxious to make 

- Klee-like J stance that was discovered by De Staél. powerful statements, but that, after all, is a young 

- triangles man’s prerogative, and if he can clarify them 

ed with a without losing his sense of an elemental event- HANS HARTUNG “Composition” 
basis of a licen De STAEL’s first, never-to-be-forgotten, fulness he may well substantiate Heron’s belief er 1958 
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An Encyclopedia in Stone 





BY JEAN GARRIGUE 


Roos called it the Acropolis of France. Victor Hugo called 
it and its sisters a book, an encyclopedia in stone. You have 
come to it in November on a day of white mist. 

On the train you had passed Versailles, Rambouillet and 
Maintenon, you had seen the steep and narrow country houses, 
made of brick with long windows and slanting slate roofs; you 
had seen the slow, glittering, brimful, narrow rivers, old rivers 
moving tranquilly through beds of grass by banks kempt to 
the very verge of water; leaves still golden and leaves still 
bronze and the brim of a hill outlined for miles by trees geo- 
metrically spaced. And then you are in a plainland of cropped 
fields, wheat land, the granary of France, flat land over which 
the winds race. 

But the winds do not race today. Instead, all is still so that 
distant objects are lost behind the white barriers of air. And 
still and windless, also profoundly silent. 

You go up a blank modern street past a garage and several 
cafés, and it remains hidden. When you turn a corner into a 
place you see part of it, over housetops and trees, but you can- 
not see it very clearly. And you turn another corner and it 
stands more free, and then you come into another place of old 
buildings and a brick wall studded with fleurs-de-lis. You go 
alongside a small but not too small rectangular plot where yew 
trees are clipped in scallops and boxwood grows in bullet- 
round shapes. And there, powerful over the cobblestones, it 
rises, its heart-piercing spires clothed in mist. Rooks—they are 
probably rooks—make an odd sad-gay chuckling caw. In black 
sorties they sally out of the belfry windows. Somewhere a bell 
strikes softly and richly. 

If you had expected a Notre Dame, dark and heavy and 
ornate, you are struck first by the light that this gray-to-blond 
stone gives off, and you are struck next by the slenderness, the 
vertical drive of the sober, massive facade, by the way it seems 
to spring and surge upward, pulled by its spires and towers. 


Preceding pages: The Royal Portal (west) at Chartres, 
with figures of the ancestors of Christ. 
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And then those spires! One so embellished and one so plain, 
and the embellished one quite visibly taller than the other. Odd 
imbalance! Famous asymmetry! And the one, made in the 
twelfth century, a pure arrow of ascent, a slate pyramid cap- 
ping a square tower. By what art does the foursquare tower 
become, at some point invisible to the eye, the austere octagonal 
spire? And the other, added in the sixteenth century, very 
Gothic flamboyance—fluted and pinnacled and gabled and 
crowned by a weathercock, symbol, but if symbol perch too for 
the black rooks who when the bells stammer out fly forth from 
the belfries and out of the niches, fly around and around the 
spires, crying and cawing as they fly. 


A.. to the great doors, those royal portals of the west, that 
direction every cathedral faces. Weathered and wooden, all 
but splintered, they have something of the aged roughness of the 
gray-blond blocks of stone. You might say they are plain as 
barn doors, heavy as they are, and old and simple. Not a 
tracery to be seen of leaf or vine such as is to be found on 
most cathedral doors. No. The weathered wooden plainness 
like the beautiful plainness of the stone blocks, pitted some of 
them, as if by bullets, and worked on by time, some of them 
gray-green with lichen, while along the south and north flanks 
fern, and what looks like mistletoe or some other wicked green 
and energetic parasite, perches on pillar and flying buttress. 
But then this simplicity prepares for what activity, what 
bewildering complication of figures in lintel and tympanum and 
arches above the tympanum, figures clustered in the capitals of 
columns, figures on pilasters before the three doorways, figures 
on figures, those serried ranks of the long eye and rigid form— 
marvelous multitude! Members, all, of the drama that is the 
passion and parable of the life of Christ. It is told, this life. 
in scene on scene where you may behold the god as an infant on 
Mary’s lap or enthroned, or ascendant, standing on a cloud. And 
there are the early heralds of his coming, and early ancestors. 
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and doctrines of the church to be exemplified—those abstrac- 
tions made concrete—so that in the arches of the left doorway 
there are scenes from the labors of the months (March pruning 
his vines and December slaughtering his pig) alternating with 
the signs of the zodiac, and in the arches of the right doorway 
the seven liberal arts, trivium and quadrivium, represented by 
seven illustrious Ancients—from Aristotle to Pythagoras—be- 
cause by labor only, either of mind or body, may poor fallen 
Adam hope to begin the work of his redemption. 

While, standing on pilasters in the recess of each doorway, 
those mysterious figures, their bodies seemingly mere exten- 
sions of the column, all their life in their faces . 

Each bears a scroll, but the words upon those scrolls have 
long since faded, and for a while it was forgotten just who 
the figures were, and it was believed that they were simply 
kings and queens of Merovingian France. Only comparatively 
recently have they been identified as Biblical kings and queens, 
from David and Solomon to the Queen of Sheba, and “spirit- 
ual” ancestors of Christ. And if the Queen of Sheba, who stands 
beside Solomon with her mystic smile, is scarcely an ancestor, 
she symbolizes the pagan world in search of the true god! 

Weather and the acids of time have given these figures a 
curiously brownish cast so that texture appears to be of wood, 
not stone. Some have lost their hands. The Queen of Sheba 
has a chipped nose. But coifed, bearded, braided, they stand 
august as gods, austere as sages, inscrutably royal, as if they 
were the possessors of some wisdom known at the beginning, 
forgotten since, maintained in only the most secret places. 


A.. on the north and south porches—built at a later date— 
an even more varied population, from the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins to the Fourteen Beatitudes. And ever the same scenes 
or variations on them: the Virgin enthroned, Christ ascendant, 
the mercies and wraths of Judgment Day, and then that deified 
family of prophets, kings, apostles and saints. It is as if the 
story could not be told enough. Reiteration is of the essence. 
Or it is not even a question of telling the story again and again. 
It is a question, rather, of there being one story and one story 
only, and the end of art to exalt it. 

On the north porch the figures of the patriarchs, now quite 
free of their columns, no longer extensions of them, stand on 
faithful footstooled dogs or burning bushes, or crush and 
trample demons or serpents. And on the south porch saints carry 
the instruments of their martyrdom by wheel or scourge or 
arrow. Arraigned are the vices and virtues, the thrones, the 
dominions, the powers and principalities, the seraphim and 
cherubim, all the nine choirs of angels. Nothing but is not ar- 
raigned, ranked, symbolized, and nothing, too, but is not 
instruction. If the cathedral has been called an encyclopedia 
it has been said of Chartres that it is the very thought of the 
Middle Ages become visible. 

And if the cathedral has been called an encyclopedia in 
stone, had not the first half of the thirteenth century seen the 
appearance of those compendia of all worldly and sacred knowl- 
edge, the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, the works of Albert 
the Great and of St. Bonaventura, and the Historical Mirror of 
Vincent of Beauvais—constructions of thought “just as lofty 
and just as intricate as the new cathedrals.” 








And indeed it is to the Historical Mirror that scholars go for 
their interpretation of scenes and figures of the thirteenth-cen- 
tury cathedrals, with its four books called Mirrors—the Mirror 
of Nature, of Learning, of Morality and History—that classify 
and condense the learning of the time. And the cathedral re- 
mains the mirror of those four mirrors and a book made out 
of those four books that reflect the book of the world writ 
large, dating man’s history from the Fall, reading in nature 
the thought of God, attempting to behold the visible in terms 
of the invisible by an intricate series of correspondences. 

So that in the crowded scenes of the porches one beholds the 
classifications and divisions of medieval doctrine personified: 
Faith as against Idolatry, Prudence as against Folly, the life 
active, the life contemplative, the vices and virtues, the virtues 
personified by women of luminously serene faces—for only 
virtue unifies and brings repose to the soul—and the vices 
made smali: Great Hope looking to heaven and little Despair 
stabbing herself, Large Humility with a dove, grimacing Pride 
falling headlong. And again the patriarchs and prophets and 
apostles of Christ: the patriarchs because they are the distant 
ancestors and the prophets because from generation to genera- 
tion they announced the Messiah, and the apostles because they 
made known to everyone the doctrines of their God. Job is there 
because his sufferings were considered an allegory of the pas- 
sion of Christ; Melchizedek offering bread and wine to Abra- 
ham represents the Last Supper, and Jonah because his three 
days in the whale symbolize the three days in the tomb before 
the Resurrection. By analogy and allegory all becomes unified. 

And so back to the western portals again and its symbolic 
beasts and angels in a swirl of wings descending, its ranks of 
narrow austere forms, those kings and queens who stand on 
their long, narrow feet as if at any moment they might rise into 
air, by the very process of levitation. All seems to rise with the 
steep face of the blond building, all effortlessly rising with the 
effortlessly rising lines of the cathedral into the lightness of air, 
all rising toward the volition of those two spires, those blades 
of the Lord’s wheat, in Péguy’s phrase. . . . 


A.. so in through the swinging leathern door that creaks on 
the bias, and so in to the astounding thing: the length and the 
height, the confined vastity, the determined obscurity clarified 
by windows of burning light. But you see nothing yet but the 
mystery of that length of nave, the avenue that leads after long 
traversing to the gold altar, and the steep perpendiculars of 
dense columns and slender pillars from which spring to the 
vaultings of the roof those four ribs that, arching, meet in the 
beautiful bowknot that seals their energy. 

But how to say how in a forest of stone and shadow and 
pillars thick round as tree trunks, the floor of stone flaggings 
more broad and square than you would find in a courtyard, 
how to say how down the arcades of the perspectives and the 
lengths of pale gray stone tinged almost into yellow, it is light- 
ened and lighted by jeweled coruscations? You are everywhere 
in seas of glass, and everywhere in light brimming through 
color. It is blue and it is red and an Orient corn-wheat gold. 
At the Sainte Chapelle in Paris it is rose: though there is much 
blue, the rose towers over the blue, it is the rose tinged blue, 
the rose-wine kingdom of light in which you stand and behold 
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light transfigured. In Chartres it is blue, the Chartres blue of 
violaceous Tyrian purple-blue, madder of darkest violets, mu- 
rex of kings’ robes, it is a dark gentian blue or then in the 
windows under the western rose it is Mediterranean blue, the 
serene limpidity of water blue and cornflower blue, a frailty 
of turquoise azure blue. Oxide of cobalt coming from the 
minerals of Bohemia and from Schneeberg in Saxony. Very 
pure and abundant in the twelfth century . . . Primarily it is 
blue and infinite shades of blue. But we cannot forget the crim- 
sons, the golds more gold than any sun. Consider also that 
these studies of light seem to be breathing, twinkling, constantly 
if subtly changing. A shift of cloud and radiance deepens or 
pales; a dark enough cloud and it is as if shutters had been 
drawn against the windows. Or then light dances them into 
other brilliances; the red by the blue alters the blue, or blue 
saturate with blue at three o’clock has all its hidden gold and 
red ignited at sunset, and there is a lovely fiery melting of gold 
and red into blue. On days of capricious weather, light swells 
and fades as if the flames of the windows were blown upon 
by a great bellows to burn high one moment and to subside 
the next. 

And as there is this constant playing by light upon color 
and nuance and modulation of color and sudden extensions 
of color by refraction as well—so that sometimes the whole 
frame of a window in all its rainbowing parts lies flung upon 
the floor, or pillars are dappled with gules of rose and blue— 
so there is this quickened spatial action by ribbed vault and 
flying buttress and pointed arch—that energy and tension of 
High Gothic, with its vertical drive and its horizontal drive, 
so that the eye wants to go both ways at once: up to the vault- 
ing altitudes and forward, down the avenue of the nave to the 
altar and the transept, dowered by the roses of north and south 
and the windows of kings and prophets beneath. The same 
energy ever in precarious balance of length against height and 
stone against glass and round pillar against sharply cut arch 
appears in the vaultings of the roof where “each boss signifies 
Gothic balance—the firm knotting of four lines of energy, con- 
ducted by shafts and then by ribs.” 


ae enough, what remains essential mystery inside 
—as to how this fugue of stone and glass ever sustains its para- 
doxes of flight—becomes on the outside a kind of geometry of 
exposition. Those rows of square pillared reinforcements, the 
buttresses, with their flying arches that press against the sides, 
hold power and spirit within, and permit the nave to rise to 
its height, the pillars within to be neither too heavy nor too 
numerous, and allow above all for the light of the upper story, 
or clerestory; that complicated machinery to be seen at the 
back of every cathedral by which flying buttress meets apse 
and choir, with the cross-thrusts of stone force interlocking as 
if with the genius of music—by all this skeletal outlay may 
one speculate upon structural scheme. It is not so startling an 
exposition as with, say, the exterior of Notre Dame. There 
is not a superabundance of stone lacework, of pinnacles and 
fretted niches from which lean the long-necked gargoyles, nor 
is it rugosely embellished by small demons gnawing sinners, 
such as the restorer of Notre Dame, Viollet-le-Duc, especially 
favored. Essentially it is plain, powerful and simple. It is not 


a God-drunkenness in stone, nor is it wonderfully intricate jp 
its logic; it has not the involutions of a Bach fugue, nor so 
many angels, so many angles, such a fantastical mathematics 
of demi-circles and right angles of light cut out by one are 
intersecting with another. If anything, it is a great fortification, 
with its stays, spurs and supports. And yet what seems like 
massive and somber fortification without seems like the most 
delicate shell and keel within, as if wrought by sleight of 
hand. Outside, the power of stone support on support and arch 
mounted on arch reveals by what vigorous rationalism and 
dense pounds of masonry an interior all spirit is kept and 
contained. 

And so the dusk of the cathedral, the long avenue of the nave, 
and the towering height of the narrow, ribbed vaultings. All 
is height and length and blond stone and stout-bodied pillars 
of lovely girth. You are in a stone forest and a mystery and an 
immensity and you are in light, for are not the walls half given 
over to glass and glass glowing more like precious stones 
than glass? And this seems especially true when one beholds 
those great roses of the north and south transepts and above 
all that geometrical flower of the western fagade with its twenty- 
four parts set in stone. The rose of roses and the oldest rose of 
all, dating like the three windows below from the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the art of glassmaking was at its height, it is also 
the most abstract of the roses. Composed of two sets of medal- 
lions in slow whirl around a central medallion, its highly 
stylized segments look from one point of view like the flower 
anatomized; they suggest too the fixed, frozen crystals of the 
kaleidoscope. 

But the flower segmented hides a figure within each of its 
petals and the flower in large a Last Judgment, with Christ at 
the center—just as the squares and circles of the north rose, 
containing kings, prophets, doves and angels, wheel round the 
image of the Virgin, and twenty-four elders and angels go 
round the heart of the south rose where Christ the King sits 
enthroned. Because the north rose was given by Blanche of 
Castile, first queen, then regent of France, it blazes with her 
arms—the lilies of France and the castle of Spain. And because 
the south rose was given by Pierre de Drieux, Duke of Brittany, 
it is rife with his emblems of ermines and checkers (and small 
portraits of his wife and daughter at prayer). 


A... distinctly petaled, heavier and richer, are the transept 
roses, and at sunset when the fluctuations of light are done 
and color settles into itself they glow with a “barbarous 
beauty.” Crimson and scarlet then is the north rose. All 
vibrations of purple-blue, Keats’s “purplue,” is the south rose. 
But what rests beneath them gives them also this power—a 
suit of playing cards, bizarre figures from a Tarot pack, those 
five windows of the north rose with St. Anne in the center, 
terrible matriarch and very queen, holding the infant Mary 
and a staff of regal white rosettes. Brown-faced is she, her 
mouth a morose crescent, her eyes white demi-moons, the black 
pupils rolled upward. While next to her are the two fair kings— 
David of pale eyes and white coiled hair and beard, playing 
his ten-stringed harp, and the blond, youthful Solomon who 
fingers a golden necklace with a white-gloved hand. (Elegant, 
graceful, he has been taken for a representation of the then 
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adolescent Louis who was to become St. Louis and to walk 
barefoot through Paris, carrying the crown of thorns he had 
received with other holy relics from the king of Constanti- 
nople.) In the outer windows the savage-eyed Aaron, pontifical 
in his Syrian black beard, who wears what you might call a 
red stocking cap with a white pompom, and the dark Melchize- 
dek emphasize again by crimsons and bold groupings of sudden 
whites and blacks and dark blues the hieratic Eastern intensity. 

Less than flowers and more than flowers these transept roses. 
Very wheels of stilled fireworks they can seem, immense or- 
chestrations of blaze and tumult, earthly in their majesty of 
golds and crimsons, somber and yet transcendent in their in- 
digos. Not with the best pair of eyes can one really “read” these 
glorious wheels, nor are they meant to be “read.” But they were 
surely meant to proclaim, to astound, to augment. . . . While 
the gold lilies of France glow on their azure fields and the 
castles of Castile shine forth like the very mystic refuge of the 
spirit, and in the west that gemmed rose, that “sacred flower 
of paradise” whose pieces of light are contained so formally 
in stone. 

Small wonder is it that glassmakers were considered al- 
chemists and that legend, resorting to the fabulous, claimed 
that the blue of the western windows was obtained by pulver- 
izing sapphires, those true precious stones, and that purple 
gained its Tyrian by the addition of gold ore. 

There are the roses and there are the seven great windows 
around the altar dedicated to Mary and that central window 
she occupies where, at her feet, sits a wicker basket of bread— 
neat sign that the bakers’ guild donated her window. And there 
are the long windows in the lofts of the clerestory where stand 
more figures, glass-eyed, glass-bodied, each reigning alone in 
his pane. Peacock-robed, they might be kings, but no, they are 
prophets again, and apostles, and saints . . . some of them 
not very well known saints, such as Mary of Egypt, an Alexan- 
drian courtesan who retired to the desert for forty years, living 
wild and naked as any male hermit. At her death a kindly lion 
dug a grave for her. . . . Sometimes sun splashes on a part of 
these windows. Then it is most curious to see a staring head or 
a portion of a robe swim up into brilliance. On the whole, 
however, these figures remain obscure in their lineage and 
remote in their light, like the eight-lobed small roses or oculi 
that are situated above them. We may see at certain hours 
that in more than one little rose there is a knight riding, or that 
Christ stands between the sun and the moon, holding the globe 
of the world in his hands, but for most of these berry-shaped 
circles, they exert their influence only indirectly . . . by light 
that would overcome stone and flood the soul. 

As for the lower windows given over to the stories of Noah, 
Joseph, the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan and the lives 
of the saints, we may be on partial speaking terms with them 
at least, but if they stood as open pages to be read by the faith- 
ful who could not read, like the mosaics of Byzantium and the 
frescoes of Italy, they are for us another thing. We literates 
must ponder over texts and consult with opera glasses to make 
the connections and to get the story straight. And of course 
bedazzlement lasts a long while, if not forever, color continues 
to blind, and the beauty of those small scenes contained in 
medallions and lozenges and linked together by leafy foliage 
or bouquets of palm leaves seems more than sufficient though 
their meaning is half the time lost, or if found serves merely 
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to inform on some thin level, deprived of imaginative and 
emotional associations. Malraux’s contention that the cathedral 
becomes a museum when “faith is replaced by love of art” is 
all too evidently true. 


B.. continuing to follow the windows around the cathedral 
(there is no connection between window and window—the 
famous Belle-Verriére, that blue study of the Virgin in Syrian 
headdress, stands next to the fish and crab and ram of the 
zodiac window, and the history of Mary Magdalene beside the 
parable of the Good Samaritan), you begin to observe certain 
recurring themes. There is for example the theme of sleep and 
dream. In window on window you have the sleeper and you have 
his dream standing before him, in bodily form, or the dreamer 
suspended in sleep, as if hovering over the body of his vision, 
or you have in a dreamless sleep that shaping forth of the 
destiny to overtake the sleeper, as in the lances that break into 
flower for the soldiers of Charlemagne who were to die the next 
day in battle and thus to become martyrs for the Faith. In one 
window you will have two dreams or more, as in the Charle- 
magne window where the Emperor Constantine, helmeted and 
fully dressed, is visited in his sleep by the very solid shade of 
Charlemagne in armor on horseback. And in the same window 
you behold Charlemagne himself in sleep commanded by St. 
James to defend his tomb in Spain against the infidels. 

There are of course the great dreams of Joseph and the 
dream of Pharaoh that Joseph interprets, and there is the dream 
of Joseph, pére, who beholds the flowering branch in his sleep, 
sign that the Virgin is to be with child, and there are the 
dreams of the Magi. There is the sleep if not the dream of St. 
Julian and the dream of St. Andrew that warns him of his 
approaching death, and the dream of St. Martin who sees Christ 
clad in that portion of the cloak he had given to a beggar. 

But foremost of all these sleepers and dreamers is Jesse in 
the first of the three blue windows under the western rose. In 
a blaze of scarlet counterpane he sleeps while a tree sprouts 
from his loins, that tree of dream in the prophetic night, that 
genealogical tree which, according to the words of Isaiah, was 
to bear a flower and on this flower the spirit of Christ. Four 
kings sit on the branches of the tree like four royal birds, then 
the Virgin, then Christ with the seven doves, symbols of the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, while Jesse dwells in the pure 
being of his sleep and vision in the bluest of all the blues of 
blue glass. 

There is then too the scene of the waking dream, the trans- 
figuration of reality beheld by the spirit in an ecstasy, and nota- 
ble for this the exceptionally beautiful window of St. Eustace, 
with its dominance of blue and gold and that color rarely seen, 
pink, so that you have a pink lion, a pink dog, quite as naturally 
as elsewhere you have a green-faced saint. 

First is that lovely scene when the saint-to-be, a Roman 
general by the name of Placidus, sits on his horse in a blue 
diamond, wearing a green tunic, blowing his hunting horn. Two 
stags, one yellow, the other brown, are in flight before his 
horse: three dogs, one white, one green, one pink, are hot on 
their heels with a rider on a white horse on the heels of the 
dogs. In the next medallion Placidus who is to become Eustace 
beholds Christ crucified between the antlers of the hunted stag. 
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The god hangs between the branching of the antlers and Eus- 
tace beholds. 

Along with these scenes of sleepers on their beds accosted 
by their visions, we have almost as many scenes of those on 
their deathbeds, the white sheets prominent, who are comforted 
by angels or by their friends, and the supreme deathbed scene 
that of the Virgin with her grieving nimbused saints gathered 
around her. And then there is the childbed of the Virgin—we 
see her more than once in the windows or outside on the bas- 
reliefs of the porches in the mysteries of the joys of accouche- 
ment. 


A. AGAINST these scenes of sleep, dream and death, there are 
as many departure scenes of men on horseback setting forth 
(and the horses colored ashes of roses or a gray-green), or 
horses drawing the yellow wheels of a wagon (with a scarlet 
bit of glass serving as a jeweled hub), or the golden hulls of 
ships embarked on scarlet and green and yellow curling waves. 
For it was a time of pilgrimages to Rome and pilgrimages to 
the tombs of saints and the complicated setting forth on 
crusades, .. . 

Indeed these windows are rich with references to the faraway. 
St. Vincent in Spain, St. Cheron in Rome, St. Thomas in India. 
Embarkations for Egypt and that oldest country of all, Eden, 
where Adam and Eve sit naked beneath the tree, or next to 
that, the lands before the Flood. Ephesus and Patmos and Prov- 
ence, Canterbury, Cana and Tours, Damascus . . . And rich 
with references to history. Kings like Clovis, emperors like 
Nero and Hadrian, not to speak of Constantine present so many 
times. Roman prefects like Tarquinius (who dies, choked by a 
fish bone), the magi of Persia, chariots of the sun and the 
moon. The faraway in time and space was thus brought near 
in those imaginary landscapes enclosed within medallion and 
diamond shapes, bordered by leaves and traceries of vine, be- 
coming perhaps no less familiar to its onlookers than the Streets 
of Milk and the Magpie, the Serpent and the Impasse of Birds 
in the walled town that Chartres then was. 

If these landscapes of glass are rich with examples of the 
miracle, from scenes of children brought back to life and bodies 
rising from coffins to angels crowding overhead to welcome a 
dying saint and Christ receiving the soul of the Virgin in the 
form of a naked child, they have their references to magic too, 
even to the power of demons, as in the fine St. James window 
where one may quite clearly see a small, wizened demon perched 
close to a magician, whispering wicked advice. And there is 
that scene when someone who has been put under a spell by 
the magician is freed from it by the powers of a cloak the saint 
holds up. And another scene when various dwarflike diablotins 
in their mustard-colored clothes and virid skin are being burnt 
alive for their malicious interference, and finally there is that 
scene when the magician, like Prospero, is ready to hurl his 
magic books to the very bottom of the sea, for he has been 
won over from the dark powers. 

Time on time one observes the consultation of idols by 
magicians, the worship of golden idols (Hadrian and a golden 
Apollo) or sacrifices made to them, the falling of idols (espe- 
cially the Biblical falling of the Egyptian idols). In fact, much 
of the struggle of the early church against paganism and curi- 
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ous forms of Eastern magic is recorded. The magi of Persia 
make serpents to rival the miracles of the saints . . . and 
malefic oil which they give to the devil. 

Indeed, in that misty time of the Middle Ages when it was 
believed that the Colosseum, that mysterious remnant of a 
great empire, had been built by demons, magic seems to have 
been a not too profane twin of miracle. If a sorcerer could 
raise a storm at sweet will, Pope Sylvester (in the deep-blue 
Sylvester window) could also exorcise a dragon, and the word, 
whispered into a mad bull’s ear, could kill the bull. If St. John 
of Patmos (in his blue gown sprigged with white flowers) 
changed wood into gold and pebbles into precious gems (as we 
see in his window), a knight could also be changed into a 
dwarf or Satan could take the guise of a tired old ferryman and 
attempt to lead a saint to drowning and perdition. Animals 
subject too to divine intervention might rise out of their speech- 
less lives of instinct and habit; a deer might speak words of 
wisdom, doves might accompany a saint’s cortege, and such 
talismanic power might still inhabit a sanctuary dedicated to 
St. Denis and gone to ruins in a deep forest that a pack 
of dogs, hot on the chase of a deer who had sought refuge in 
the ruins, could not, were unable to cross the invisible line that 
spirit set up. Or, as in the region of Auvergne where the image 
of the local saint, made of gold or silver, seated on its throne, 
long earrings to its shoulders, glittering with jewels encrusted 
in its robes, had such influence that when it was borne to the 
scene of a quarrel between two villages or a baron disputing 
with an abbot, or even to a river overflowing its banks, order 
and peace would be restored by its very presence, carried aloft 
on a horse, preceded by priests blowing ivory horns. ... Dream 
and vision dwelt not only in landscapes of glass where Con- 
stantine is cured of leprosy by a touch of holy water. Legend 
would have that sense of a world marvelously subject to trans- 
formation, wonderfully and fearfully subject to unseen influ- 
ence, as present in dense forest, under heavy cloud. 


Wye. in the Charlemagne window history becomes semi- 
sacred myth and a king and a hero are given that sign of 
sanctity, the halo. A green halo for Charlemagne, a red one for 
Roland who splits the rock and blows the horn of the long 
breath. But then was not Charlemagne a defender of the true 
faith who had, in the legend of the window and the Song of 
Roland, gone to Spain to fight the infidels and to rescue the 
tomb of St. James? And is there not also a scene which shows 
Constantine bequeathing the Sancta Camisia to Charlemagne. 
that shift or chemise the Virgin wore when the angel came to 
announce his great tidings? (A century or so later this Sancta 
Camisia was presented to Chartres, already renowned for its 
veneration of Mary and already the center of pilgrimages.) 
What fine largess to give a great king and a “true defender 
of the faith” his place in a row of official saints and a window 
to that poem which had haunted the imagination of how many 
generations for how long! Perhaps the best scenes of this deep- 
blue window are the battle scenes between the Saracens with 
their round shields and the French with their heart-shaped 
shields—knights poised for headlong combat with their mur- 
derous lances and that tumult of fallen shields and green and 
gold helmets and in between a severed leg like a doll’s. . . . 
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And always those clear little scenes down in the corners of 
the windows, those signatures of the donors: cobblers at a 
table, sewing on leather; a butcher holding his ax over a calf 
who is mercifully blinded by a red cloth while a lean dog looks 
on; a furrier holding up his cape of furs; a peasant pruning 
vines, and, scene within scene, someone holding up a model of 
a window to be given. Or sometimes simply the emblem of the 
trade: bread heaped in a basket, or bright, flat fish. Such signa- 
tures tell us something about the clothes and shoes and furs 
men and women wore then; by them do we also know that the 
carpenters donated the window to Noah, that rather supreme 
carpenter who made such a watertight ark, that the water car- 
riers donated another window, that most of the 173 windows 
of Chartres were given not by lords and ecclesiastics, but by the 
guilds of butchers, weavers, turners, masons, those who made 
armor and cartwheels and those who made kegs. 


A.. ever those bold designs that support a harmony of color. 
No attempt at perspective on those flat planes. The bodies, along 
with the ornamentation of leaves, fill the glass with the imper- 
sonal stylization that was the gift of Byzantine art, descended 
to the artists through those sourcebooks and copybooks for 
religious art, the illuminated missals. For it was the missal, so 
jealously guarded in the monasteries during the early Middle 
Ages, that church fathers bade artists to go to for their models 
and motifs, and it was the missal, preserving the dual influence 
of the Greek art of Alexandria and Antioch and Syrian art, 
that accounts for the grave, icon look of fishmonger or cobbler 
or St. Anne—the eye heavily outlined in black, the chin made 
full and round by the thick lines whorled there. So it is not 
individualization that you see, but that look of family likeness 
through stylization that relates cobbler and nimbused infant 
and horseman. 

But this tradition so closely linked with the static “petrified” 
lineaments of the Byzantine mosaic also allows for the startling 
expressiveness of angel and cherub in the high-altar windows. 
Glittering up there, wrathful and green-winged, that cherub 
stands like a warrior with his feet apart, his wings neatly 
crossed over his legs like a bird’s, his padded vest looking 
heavy as armor. Man-bird or god-bird, which? While that 
dark-faced angel swinging a censer, his angel hair twisted in 
rope-thick coils, looks more like a Gypsy or Indian than angel. 
Both suggest Persia more than Byzantium, and is it the fierce 
whites of their eyes that give them that look inexplicably 
strange and of another world, though it is a world still within 
this world? 

Since motifs and themes derived from a common source, 
what one sees in one cathedral one may well see in another: 
Noah’s ark, for example, that looks at first and second glance 
like a king’s crown. Actually it is designed in the form of a 
tabernacle with a half-moon for a hull, and the same form of it 
can be seen on a door at the Sainte Chapelle, like that design 
of a semi-mythological beast that Adam and Eve appear to be 
when she, freshly made from his rib, but not yet fully emerged 
from his side, appears to be grotesquely Siamese-twinned with 
him. 

A carpenter’s shoes may be red, a baker’s stockings red, his 
cap yellow. And four horse-heads seen in profile as one sees 
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them on Greek vases and Etruscan wall drawings, are blue and 
red and orange. But with what golden hands upraised St. 
Nicholas distributes the golden grain from a golden bag to give 
to the poor. With what cruel vigor of yellow and green is St. 
Stephen stoned in a lavender tunic, crimson surrounding his 
head to indicate the wounds being inflicted. In the circlet repre- 
senting the temptation of Adam and Eve there is nothing but 
red, from the flaming sword of the dour-faced angel to the 
stem of the round-headed tree glowing with red lanterns of 
fruit, wound round with a scarlet serpent, as if nothing but red 
could represent the violence of the Fall, blood colors of shame 
and guilt for those cowering two who but a scene before sat 
naked under the tree in the proverbial bliss of innocence. 

And the window given by the wine merchants that composes 
the legend of the pressed grape which becomes by transub- 
stantiation God’s blood is the very apotheosis of rubied wine 
red, from the first startling scene of a peasant driving a cart 
filled with kegs of wine to the monk pouring wine from a keg 
to the scene of the Eucharist itself. Or those frequent baptismal 
scenes where somebody sits in what looks like a chalice large 
enough to be a tub and the scarlet glows like the grail. 

When you see that pink lion in the St. Eustace window you 
may like it first for its playfulness and the unexpectedness of 
such a color for so serious a beast—or you may say how essen- 
tial this detail of pink and what a wonderful effect it produces 
on the other pinks and other tones. But the gold of St. Nicholas’ 
hands distributing gold grains to the poor has a function that 
the pinkness of the lion doesn’t have, for it is symbolic and 
dramatic as well, like the red of the Adam and Eve window. 

As for those windows of a spider-webbed gray called gri- 
saille, their vair purity after so much richness is a draught of 
new light and other feeling. . . . 


a. in another window refer by a few horses and wagons 
and figures to the immense labor that went into the building of 
Chartres, for it is recorded that hundreds of men and women 
harnessed themselves to carts to drag the stone blocks from a 
quarry five miles away or to haul oil, wine, wheat and lime for 
the laborers. In such a manner, by such a spirit, the lords and 
clergy giving sums of money or jewels, others food for the 
laborers, and most their labor, did Chartres get built in twenty- 
six years from the first stone laid to the roof put on—a 
remarkably short time considering the Egyptian labor of the 
undertaking—and for the rest—the two porches and the seven 
other spires—in forty more. 

And in the same century—from 1170 to 1270—“eighty other 
cathedrals and five hundred churches of the cathedral class” 
arose over France. It was the century of the cathedral and the 
century of the flowering of Scholasticism, and it was a century 
awakening from long oppressions and heavy fears. For had it 
not been more or less generally believed that the world would 
end in the year 1000—the trumpets of the angels sound, the 
dead arise from their graves, all that last drama unfold, and 
the world that had been half apparition go up in smoke? The 
Romanesque sculptures of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
grimacing, meager and rigid, ugly as death, give way to the 
clear, serene faces of the “wise ones” on their pillars. . . . 

A time of rejuvenation, when the most comprehensive of 
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arts, architecture, reached one of its greatest heights, it was a 
time marked also by a great zest for knowledge, and Renan 
speaks of “that restless appetite that snatched at the pointed 
arch, the stone fléche, the colored glass, the illuminated missal, 
the chanson and roman and pastorale, the fragments of Aris- 
totle, the glosses of Avicenna,” and “the genius which instantly 
gave form and flower to them all.” It has been pointed out 
that Solomon had a dual significance: not only as grand Biblical 
king but as master of Oriental, Hebraic and hermetic learning, 
as one who knew magic and who held the key to the secrets 
of the universe. Nor is it to be forgotten that Aristotle and 
Euclid have their place on the western fagade of Chartres, nor 
that the Virgin was believed to be perfectly possessed of the 
seven liberal arts! 


A.. if the transcendental attitude of the earlier centuries 
had lamented all sojourn in the world as sojourn in a foul sty, 
men of the thirteenth century began to look at and praise the 
world, and stone carvers were free to cut the loveliest leaves of 
oak, thorn, holly and grapevine. The stone forest is also “the 
daughter of the fields”; each cathedral has its own favorite 
leaf or flower, as Viollet-le-Duc has pointed out in an essay, 
water cress being the esteemed leaf at Notre Dame, where 
you may see it twining on capital after capital. Flowers of the 
clover, the buttercup, the daisy and hawthorn and wild straw- 
berry and apple, acorns, water lilies and ferns—all these have 
been cut by the chisel in vivacious praise of earth’s sweet 
peasant stock. Those dark red doors of Notre Dame are 
adorned with the leaves of the fennel and cherry. 

As for the Sainte Chapelle, the very plants of the kitchen 
garden were copied; you will see not merely the anemone, the 
hepatica, roses, daisies and hollyhocks, but the leaf of the hop, 
the green pea and thistle. In the midst of those stems, tendrils 
and petals amorously sculptured on capital or corbel or bracket, 
over arcades, birds may be seen sipping the fruit of cherry or 
fig, lizards may look out from grape leaves, and other small 
beasts—squirrels, who knows what—caught in the toils of a 
branch. All seems a celebration of the natural world, from dog 
and rabbit portrayed in fine groups on the tiles of the floor to 
angels. Nothing in the natural world irrelevant, nothing pro- 
fane, from goat to parrot to what might be an ermine or might 
be a panther, not to mention that chimerical goatlike creature 
with serpent tongue resting midway in the cavity of his open 
mouth, claws for feet, foliated tail—the griffin, guardian of 
treasures and secrets. 

The medieval window has been compared to an Eastern rug 
with its flat surface beaded and studded with color and its 
scrollwork of vine-leafed borders, and likened to the mosaic 
because hundreds of separate pieces of glass make up a single 
surface, and has been called the only rival of the pure and 


violent colors of ancient Persian silks. At high noon when there ~ 
is too strong a backing of sunlight it can appear to be a colored © 
lace, perforated and riddled as it is by the strong light, and . 
birds flying against the windows seem to cast their shadows — 
into the cathedral. Trellis and latticework, it can look rich ag 
tapestry, but as dead and inert, when not refreshed by light, 
as the carved tiers and urns and figures of a fountain when that _ 
for which they were made, the gushing water, does not pour — 
forth. Two “highly disputed” windows of the apse, giving on 
the most neutral in-between-buildings light, rarely encountering 
even the sideways glance of the sun, show this only too well. | 
Their painted scenes have the appearance on the inside of | 
what the windows look like on the outside. ; 

As the window is modified at all hours by the medium for — 
which it exists, it is with the retreat of light that color sinks © 
into its own profundity and the whites of an angel wing or a — 
tablecloth acquire a startling luster and the crowns of ruby, the | 
sashes of cherry, the clusters of pomegranate red, the ribands — 
of flame, the “topaze and jacinth works” give forth their ex. _ 
cessive language of light. If the cross is said to have burned — 
more brilliantly than the sun, so then do these windows. 

Until, by evening, you are in the twilight of the nave, under 
its arch of pale gray stones fitted together like bricks, traversed — 
by those bony ridges, the four ribs that converge in the rosette — 
and bowknot, that sealing of the power that springs from out 
their lengths of column to span the stone heaven. 


N.. the windows are almost eyeless. Now it is the trunks of © 
the pillars in their slow progression to the altar and the long § 
avenue of the nave that pilgrims once traversed on their knees, — 
now it is the perspective of lengths and of heights that become 
a weight of shadow. When the chatoyant light of the glass goes 
out it is stone and shadow that become alive like the scent of — 
stone and wood and centuries of incense and centuries of bodies © 
and breath and spirit. 
Alone of all to catch the last light are the three windows of 
the west. Their blue, once so serene, so sky-air-clear, takes on 
at the very point of lapsing into darkness a fieriness, an agita- 
tion, almost a throbbing. In the last furious sparks of the 
expiring sun they, with their dedication to the west, seize and 
grapple with the last ray. 
Now all is mystery and forest and fortress too, and shelter. 
A forest, a fortress, a shelter, a city, this city of love, this 
symbol of faith in what is not visible made visible, figured — 
forth by the acts and dreams of the saints, by those grand © 
dramas of the Nativity and the Judgment Day to come, by the | 
watchful statues at the portals and in niches on the buttresses — 
—those sentinels for whom so many futures have become pasts 7 
—and by the stone angel that at the corner of the south bell- | 
tower holds a sundial like a shield against its breast. 


Detail view of a King of Judah, ~ 
from the Royal Portal, Chartres. ~ 
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Bavarian Mountains with Village (1909). 


Toward ar Art of Mystification...:...0... 


of Wassily Kandinsky form the subject of an important new study by the critic Will Grohmann. 


KANDINSKY was born in Moscow in 1866. His parents 
had only just been allowed to return from their exile in Siberia. 
He died in German-occupied France in 1944, nine days after 
his seventy-eighth birthday. He had been one of the first modern 
painters of Russia, a leader of the German avant-garde, and 
ultimately a major figure in the art history of modern Europe. 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


His life was remarkable for its intellectual ambition, for its 
seriousness and dedication, and remarkable too for its calm and 
quietude, its aloofness from the violent passions of the modern 
movement in which he came to play a central role. 
Compared with his contemporaries, he came late to this role. 
Kandinsky was thirty years old, with a legal and academic 
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career behind him, when he left Russia to take up his new life 
in Munich as an artist. He had been educated in the law and 

in economics at the University of Moscow, and the seriousness 

which was later to characterize his artistic ambition was at that 

time confinéd to his academic studies. As a child he had a 

drawing tutbr, and he had painted in oils while still in his teens, 

but it was 4s a fully mature adult, heir to all the sophisticated 

culture of the nineteenth-century Russian intelligentsia, that he 

set out as an adventurer in the arts. 

Nowadays, when Kandinsky’s place in the history of the 
European avant-garde has long been acknowledged, we tend 
to forget the extremely Russian characteristics of his personal- 
ity and his art. One of the virtues of Will Grohmann’s new 
monograph* on Kandinsky is the extdnt to which he has been 
able to restore the artist’s career to a Russian as well as a 
European context. This Russian aspect never lost its significance 
for Karidinsky, but it underwent radical changes as the intel- 
lectual climate of Western Europe asserted its claim with in- 
creasing weight. Professor Grohmanh’s account of Kandinsky’s 
early years as a Russian expatriat¢é does much to clarify the 
peculiar dialectic of Russian and Eutopean elements in his early 
work. In the end we are left with the impression that the 
dialectic never lost its force; that it was intimately connected 
with Kandinsky’s strength as an aftist and thinker in his best 
period, and that his later, less attractive orthodoxy may have 
been another expression of its lingering influence. 

“In a general way it may be said that in those years from 
1901 to 1907,” writes Professor Grohmann, “Kandinsky wavered 
between the East and the West, between Russia and Europe, and 
that his works, both thematically and formally, are either 
Russian or European, even when they date from the same 
period.” To be so divided in one’s tastes and artistic aspirations 
was itself a characteristically Russian phenomenon, for the 
high culture of the Russian intelligentsia was itself a brilliant 
international synthesis, embracing the language and philosophy 
of French and German literature together with Russia’s own 
native traditions. Kandinsky remained all his life an adherent 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, but as he himself said, 
German was his first language. This East-West dialectic was the 
native habitat of his mind and art. Professor Grohmann writes, 
“He was neither a Panslavist like Dostoevsky, nor a partisan 
of the West like Turgenev. He was extraordinarily receptive to 
all the stimulations afforded by the West, but he was not over- 
whelmed by them, and the Russian element remained in evi- 
dence.” 


a one’s interest in Professor Grohmann’s book 
centers on those years from 1901, when Kandinsky founded the 
Phalanx group, to 1914, when the war forced him to abandon 
Germany and return to Russia. This period opens with Kandin- 
sky as a painter of pictorial allegories and closes on his achieve- 
ment as one of the creators of abstract painting. Professor 
Grohmann clarifies many of the complexities of this historic 
period, both in terms of the discrepancies (where they occur) 
between Kandinsky’s theory and practice and, more importantly, 
in terms of the actual paintings of these crucial years. He is 
particularly good on the period after 1908, on those years when 
Kandinsky was absorbed in several styles of painting simul- 
taneously. “Although Kandinsky, from 1908 on, was aiming at 
nonobjective works,” Grohmann writes, “he continued his 
attempts to achieve pictorial effects with the help of landscape 
elements. It must not be assumed that the naturalistic ingre- 
dient in his works decreased continuously or gradually... . 








* Wassily Kandinsky: Life and Work, by Will Grohmann (Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., $17.50) . 
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Recalling his ‘rain’ landscapes, which he was still painting as 
late as 1913, we must concludé that Kandinsky for a long 
time preserved an open mind with regard to an ‘objective’ ap- 
proach, and from 1910 on naturalistic and ‘absolute’ tendencies 
run parallel, influencing each other and contrasting with each 
other in the most various ways.” 

Specifically, there were three styles in which Kandinsky 
painted concurrently: “one of expressive landscapes, the second, 
an intermediate style, with the dimensions of memory cutting 
across free elements, and the third of his Improvisations and 
Compositions.” Kandinsky himself was rigorous in making 
distinctions among the categories he was then working in. “In 
On the Spiritual in Art he defined ‘Impressions’ as those paint- 
ings in which the direct impression of outer nature remains 
recognizable; ‘Improvisatidns,’ as those produced out of an 
inner impulse, sudden and unconscious; and as ‘Compositions,’ 
those works which had crystallized slowly on the basis of -pre- 
liminary studies and sketches, and in whose structure the 
conscious mind played a considerable part.” 

Professor Grohmann devotes a great deal of space, properly 
so, to Kandinsky as a theorist, as a polemicist and as a figure 
of art history. And indeed, as a “complete” modern artist, who 
made a contribution to history and aesthetics as well as to 
painting, Kandinsky is rivaled only by Mondrian in the richness 
of his many-sided achievement. For myself, I find that Kandin- 
sky’s interest as a theorist and an historical figure tends to 
engage the mind most during those years when his painting 
touches us the least. When we come to Professor Grohmann’s 
pages on the Bauhaus years, for example, we no longer feel 





Drawing for Intimate Communication (1925) ; 
from Point and Line to Plane. 
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painters of Russia, a leader of the German avant-garde, and 
ultimately a major figure in the art history of modern Europe. 
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His life was remarkable for its intellectual ambition, for it- 
seriousness and dedication, and remarkable too for its calm and 
quietude, its aloofness from the violent passions of the modern 
movement in which he came to play a central role. 
Compared with his contemporaries, he came late to this role 
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career behind him, when he left Russia to take up his new life 


in Munich as an artist. He had been educated in the law and 
in economics at the University of Moscow, and the seriousness 
which was later to characterize his artistic ambition was at that 
time confinéd to his academic studies. As a child he had a 
drawing tutor, and he had painted in oils while still in his teens, 
but it was as a fully mature adult, heir to all the sophisticated 
culture of the nineteenth-century Russian intelligentsia, that he 
set out as an adventurer in the arts. 

Nowadays, when Kandinsky’s place in the history of the 
European avant-garde has long been acknowledged, we tend 
to forget the extremely Russian characteristics of his personal- 
ity and his art. One of the virtues of Will Grohmann’s new 
monograph* on Kandinsky is the extent to which he has been 
able to restore the artist’s career to a Russian as well as a 
European context. This Russian aspect never lost its significance 
for Kandinsky, but it underwent radical changes as the intel- 
lectual climate of Western Europe asserted its claim with in- 
creasing weight. Professor Grohmanh’s account of Kandinsky’s 
early years as a Russian expatriaté does much to clarify the 
peculiar dialectic of Russian and Eutopean elements in his early 
work. In the end we are left with the impression that the 
dialectic never lost its force; that it was intimately connected 
with Kandinsky’s strength as an artist and thinker in his best 
period, and that his later. less attractive orthodoxy may have 
been another expression of its lingering influence. 

“In a general way it may be said that in those years from 
1901 to 1907,” writes Professor Grohmann, “Kandinsky wavered 
between the East and the West, between Russia and Europe, and 
that his works. both thematically and formally, are either 
Russian or European, even when they date from the same 
period.” To be so divided in one’s tastes and artistic aspirations 
was itself a characteristically Russian phenomenon, for the 
high culture of the Russian intelligentsia was itself a brilliant 
international synthesis. embracing the language and philosophy 
of French and German literature together with Russia’s own 
native traditions. Kandinsky remained all his life an adherent 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, but as he himself. said. 
German was his first language. This East-West dialectic was the 
native habitat of his mind and art. Professor Grohmann writes. 
“He was neither a Panslavist like Dostoevsky. nor a partisan 
of the West like Turgenev. He was extraordinarily receptive to 
all the stimulations afforded by the West. but he was not over- 
whelmed by them. and the Russian element remained in evi- 
dence.” 


ay one’s interest in Professor Grohmann’s book 
centers on those years from 1901, when Kandinsky founded the 
Phalanx group, to 1914, when the war forced him to abandon 
Germany and return to Russia. This period opens with Kandin- 
sky as a painter of pictorial allegories and closes on his achieve- 
ment as one of the creators of abstract painting. Professor 
Grohmann clarifies many of the complexities of this historic 
period, both in terms of the discrepancies (where they occur) 
between Kandinsky’s theory and practice and, more importantly. 
in terms of the actual paintings of these crucial years. He is 
particularly good on the period after 1908. on those years when 
Kandinsky was absorbed in several styles of painting simul- 
taneously. “Although Kandinsky. from 1908 on, was aiming at 
nonobjective works.” Grohmann writes, “he continued his 
attempts to achieve pictorial effects with the help of landscape 
elements. It must not be assumed that the naturalistic ingre- 
dient in his works decreased continuously or gradually. 


* Wassily Kandinsky: Life and Work, by Will Grohmann (Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., $17.50). 
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Recalling his ‘rain’ landscapes, which he was still painting as 
late as 1913, we must conclude that Kandinsky for a long 
time preserved an open mind with regard to an ‘objective’ ap- 
proach, and from 1910 on naturalistic and ‘absolute’ tendencies 
run parallel, influencing each other and contrasting with each 
other in the most various ways.” 

Specifically, there were three styles in which Kandinsky 
painted concurrently: “one of expressive landscapes, the second, 
an intermediate style, with the dimensions of memory cutting 
across free elements, and the third of his Improvisations and 
Compositions.” Kandinsky himself was rigorous in making 
distinctions among the categories he was then working in. “In 
On the Spiritual in Art he defined ‘Impressions’ as those paint- 
ings in which the direct impression of outer nature remains 
recognizable; ‘Improvisations, as those produced out of an 
inner impulse, sudden and unconscious; and as ‘Compositions,’ 
those works which had crystallized slowly on the basis of pre- 
liminary studies and sketches, and in whose structure the 
conscious mind played a considerable part.” 

Professor Grohmann devotes a great deal of space, properly 
so, to Kandinsky as a theorist, as a polemicist and as a figure 
of art history. And indeed, as a “complete” modern artist, who 
made a contribution to history and aesthetics as well as to 
painting, Kandinsky is rivaled only by Mondrian in the richness 
of his many-sided achievement. For myself, I find that Kandin- 
sky’s interest as a theorist and an historical figure tends to 
engage the mind most during those years when his painting 
touches us the least. When we come to Professor Grohmann’s 
pages on the Bauhaus years. for example. we no longer feel 





Drawing for Intimate Communication (1925) ; 
from Point and Line to Plane. 


ourselves concerned with painting as such; the mind is free to 
deal with the other interests in which Kandinsky’s career 
abounds. Thereafter it is an impasse we are reading about, not 
an artist at the height of his powers. Like Mondrian, whose 
residence in Paris was cut short by the coming of the First 
World War, Kandinsky interrupted a great creative period when 
he left Germany in 1914. For a few years he continued to work 
on the creative impetus of the prewar years, but by the early 
twenties his art had taken another direction, and his most 
singular achievement then lay behind him. 


I. Is to these earlier years that Professor Grohmann (who 
himself considers them Kandinsky’s “most fruitful period”) 
devotes more than half his book. They are the years of the 
Murnau landscapes and the first, tentative statements of an 
Abstract Expressionist style which are often so close to the 
landscape paintings in their spatial conception and tonality that 
one is sometimes hard pressed to know into which category 
Kandinsky intended to put them. Not only in their coloristic 


Improvisation No. 10 (1910). 


brilliance and robust energy, but often in their conceptual 
affinities, the figurative and the abstract works of this period 
share in all the qualities which a first-rate pictorial mind can 
bring to its task. Only gradually do Kandinsky’s abstract paint- 
ings remove themselves, conceptually, from the realm of his 
landscape style. While often retaining a semblance of landscape 
form either in spatial details or the contours of forms, the ab- 
stract paintings tend more and more toward an image of greater 
simultaneity; an image in which “spherical space,” as Groh- 
mann calls it, replaces the traditional focal center. Once this 
release into a new space is effected, Kandinsky’s pictorial 
revolution has been completed. 

It was in the postwar years that Kandinsky himself made 
something rather less affecting out of this revolution. “If the 
Blaue Reiter period was romantic,” writes Grohmann, “the 
Bauhaus period was classical [thus following the critical tradi- 
tion which ascribes to the classical impulse everything that is 
most rigid, cold-blooded and mechanical]. Kandinsky himself 
described his Weimar works as ‘cool.’ ”” What one often finds in 
Kandinsky’s later work is a mechanical schematization of his 
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Toward an Art of Mystification 


earlier and most lyrical paintings. Some of them, indeed, have 
the effect of tracings from the contours of his earlier forms. But 
whereas the original forms derived their force from an emotion 
in the service of a pictorial idea, the later versions are calcula- 
tions of the mind alone. It is as if Kandinsky had ransacked 
his old repertory of forms in order to collect the “universals” 
that lay buried in them. For it was, alas, a mysticism of the 
“universal” that in the end corrupted him as an artist; that 
horror of the contingent and the particular which has afflicted 
many another artist in our century. Unlike Mondrian’s I find 





Drawing (1942). 


it hard to take Kandinsky’s later metaphysics seriously. It is 
so transparently the alibi for an ineffectual art. After the First 
World War, Kandinsky moved steadily into an art, not of mys- 
tery but of mystification—an art only dimly realized and often 
unrelated to the thin pictorial instrument by which it was called 
into being. The Kandinsky of the Blaue Reiter period was a 
major figure of modern painting, a successor to Monet and 
Van Gogh, a contemporary of Matisse; the Kandinsky of the 
twenties and thirties was a minor figure, carried along by 
history but lost in his own mystifications. 
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Esteban Vicente, No. 10. 


4b 
Contemporary Drawings In a selection of recent drawings 


by American artists, it is the exuberant variety of image and concept which is impressive. 


: 

a all the innovations of method and material in modern _ in recent draftsmanship; the new expresses itself in preparatory 

art, drawing remains the medium wherein the hand of the artist sketches, in evolved finished products, in works that are re- 

| still reveals itself in the most undisguised, direct statement. The garded as simultaneously nascent and finished. The present 

pen, brush and charcoal stick continue as the favorite instru- portfolio, with drawings by Vincent Longo, Esteban Vicente, 
ments, but the new images and concepts of drawing at times David Smith, Ben Benn, George Cohen, Ludwig Sander, Thomas 

as, thrust upon them the urgency of functioning in a hitherto George and Robert De Niro. offers an indication of the varied 





unexploited capacity. No unanimity of approach is to be seen 
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currents manifesting themselves on the contemporary scene. 
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David Smith, Provincetown Drawing. 
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George Cohen, Maenad. 
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COURTESY THE ARTIST 


Ludwig Sander, Landscape Drawing. 





COURTESY THE ARTIST 


Thomas George, Garden of Saihoji Temple, Kyoto. 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


a is now the easiest city in Europe for a young painter 
on the make. It is certainly easier than New York. At the same 
time it is one of the hardest in which to sustain a career into 
middle age and beyond. In this it still cannot touch New York, 
but it is coming up fast. 

London has comparatively few galleries devoted to contem- 
porary art, but it has a great many art critics on the daily and 
weekly papers who write often and well. This means that every 
artist who shows in London comes in for much more talk than 
he would receive anywhere else in the world. Artists whose 
exhibitions would go unnoticed in the New York Times or the 
Paris papers are discussed on the B.B.C. with an air of excite- 
ment. And in London nothing counts so much as talk; in 
London. a word is worth a thousand pictures. 

Three years ago, the word was “kitchen sink.” A small group 
of painters, scarcely out of art school and remarkably naive 
about what constituted the art of painting elsewhere in the 
world, began showing their works at the Beaux Arts Gallery 
with an astonishing public success. The reasons for this success 
had almost nothing to do with painting; the success of painting 
in England often doesn’t. The Marxist critic John Berger, 
writing regularly in the influential New Statesman and sup- 
ported by critics like David Sylvester in The Listener, succeeded 
in placing the “kitchen sink” school at the center of England’s 
crisis of conscience over welfare-state culture. Almost overnight 
this group of enthusiastic but meagerly endowed talents became 
the rage. They were sent off to the Venice Biennale in the 
summer of 1956 in prefence to senior artists with significant 
oeuvres to their credit; and in general, they were taken up 
by the Establishment and given the full treatment of publicity 
and patronage. Whatever their artistic failings, they had ful- 
filled the one requirement without which an artist cannot expect 
to reach the top in London: their work could be taken as an 
illustration and extension of the prevailing literary taste of 
fashionable English journalism. London already had its so- 
called “angry young men” among the poets, novelists and play- 
wrights; here, then, were the painters. 

Many critics felt they had arrived in the nick of time. The 
impact of American abstract painting was making itself felt 
with increasing force in London, and this was a double embar- 
rassment to the English critics, who, with certain notable 
exceptions, are fearful and ignorant about abstract art in 
general and incurably snobbish about American art in partic- 
ular. The “kitchen sink” school was just the thing to ward off 
this ill omen from America; it was young, it was figurative, it 
had the sanction of sociology, it responded to (not to say, aped) 
the new literary temper, and it was ugly enough to have signifi- 
cance even as art. 

The most successful of the “kitchen sink” painters, John 
Bratby, is now showing for the first time in New York. Fourteen 
very large paintings are currently on view at French and Co. 

(November 13-December 13). Five of these paintings were 
commissioned for the new Alec Guinness film, The Horse’s 
Mouth; the others are, presumably, from “real life.” I shall not 
discuss the movie paintings except to say that they bear about 
the same relation to art that the screenplay bears to Joyce 
Cary’s original novel. Alec Guinness (as his own script-writer 





in this case) has plundered Cary’s imagination for some easy 
jokes and a juicy part which keeps attention firmly directed at 
himself at all times, and Bratby has followed his example. 

The majority of the paintings at French and Co. are appar- 
ently the real “kitchen sink” stuff. They are, in the main, vast 
colored drawings by an inferior draftsman who has taken to 
skeins of pigment squeezed from the tube instead of crayons. 
There is no style here in a painterly sense at all. Bratby’s 
“touch”—if that delicate word can be used to describe such 
a fumbling and clumsy hand—lacks clarity, precision and force. 
Bratby is one of those painters who mistake their own clumsi- 
ness for the mark of a truly expressive style. Contrary to the 
publicity, this style is not so much “angry” as messy. It fills 
up pictures with badly drawn figures, all carefully uglified and 
surrounded by the tedious details of a disorderly domestic life. 
But in the expressive sense, nothing happens in these pictures. 
Bratby is without a talent for the grotesque, and he is no realist. 
In the end he fails to engage our feelings because he is unable 
to construct a pictorial image capable of surviving on its own 
inner strength. We are left with rather a poor rendering of 
the mise en scéne with which the painter himself has begun. 
Occasionally these renderings communicate the artist’s feelings 
—for the most part, petty social resentments in the grip of 
a provincial ennui—but they never emerge as fully stated pic- 
torial subjects. We find ourselves contemplating none of the 
subjects which are ostensibly raised by this painting, but only 
.. . bad painting. 

It remains to ask why an art of such ineptitude and provinci- 
ality continues to attract its partisans—and I am not now refer- 
ring to English partisans, who constitute a special case, but 
to some American critics who have fallen all over themselves 
ushering in this very sad exhibition. Miss Emily Genauer, for 
one, is now on record in the Herald Tribune with the following 
statement: “. . . the whole of Bratby’s art is bigger than any 
of its enormously big parts. It’s such an outpouring of vitality 
as to make most of our own young painters look dull as cold 
porridge.” Now this is preposterous, but we don’t have to look 
very far for the reasoning behind it. “It’s the painting equiva- 
lent.” says Miss Genauer, “of England’s writing Angry Young 
Men, like John Osborne, and our own Jack Kerouac.” The 
painting equivalent, indeed! Kerouac, of course. You see, it’s 
all one big happy family of angry young men. There is nothing 
Miss Genauer likes better than an art which fits into the big 
“cultural” picture, and in Bratby she has obviously found it. 
It is the kind of art which can be made to sound almost as 
exciting as a Broadway play. What more can one ask for? 

Bratby will, of course, have no effect on New York painting. 
He is now on his way to becoming England’s Buffet, a national 
industry like whisky or tweeds or plum pudding, though not 
quite so exportable. 


8 YEAR’S Whitney Annual (November 19-January 4), com- 
prising 184 works of painting, sculpture, water color and 
drawing, is an interesting mixture of keen spirit and stale air. 
As expected, one often feels the hand of the diplomatist at work 
precisely where one would prefer the eye of a critic. There are 
too many works here whose presence is merely representative. 
I refer to those paintings and sculptures which “represent”. their 
authors, or perhaps even their stylistic tendencies; which are 
tokens of recognition, but which in themselves are lacking in 
the artistic distinction which should be the sole criterion for 
admission to this kind of annual salon. The result of this diplo- 
matic recognition (as against a rigorous critical selection) is, 
frequently, the inclusion of some very dull objects. One wonders, 
too. if this diplomatic formality is always a service to the artists 
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John Bratby, Figures and Toy Train; at French and Co. 


Milton Avery, Sea and Dunes; at Whitney Museum. 
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Esteban Vicente, No. 1; 
at Whitney Museum. 


whom it is intended to serve. I cannot believe, for example, 
that it enhances the reputation of a painter like Ben Shahn 
‘to be represented in this exhibition by a picture which is small 
and insignificant in every aspect. In the present context of New 
York painting, Shahn’s art is on the defensive. It has lost its 
relevance to contemporary experience. It dissolves too easily 
into the realm of commercial design where its own influence 
has long been paramount and where Shahn himself has ex- 
ploited it unconscionably. This little picture, called Parable,* 
confirms one’s impression in the last few years that Shahn’s 
“serious” painting now stems from an attenuated impulse. If 
his contribution to the Whitney is not to be a statement of 
strength, then wouldn’t it be preferable to postpone the artist’s 
inclusion until such a statement is available? 

Where one sees the vigor of this year’s Annual—and what I 
have called the purely “representative” examples quickly settle 
themselves into footnotes and do not really compete for attention 
—is in certain pictures by veteran painters and in some of the 
works by artists showing at the Whitney for the first time. 

In the first category, the painting which is far and away 
the most stunning, the most pleasurable, and which exhibits 
the greatest pictorial strength without recourse to exclamations, 
is Milton Avery’s Sea and Dunes. It is a delicate and gentle 
picture—which, for some people, may be enough to discredit 
it. But this delicate quality in Avery, far from being soft or 
effete, just possibly errs in the opposite direction, in the direc- 
tion of the hardness which borders on being brittle. An equation 
of hardness and gentleness, of stark statement and elegant 
sensibility, is what Avery has always sought in his painting. It is 
contrary to the sensual and anarchic styles of our decade: an 
island of sensibility in a sea of gestures. Avery has succeeded with 


* Nothing is more remarkable about the generation of Social Realists 
who came to prominence in the thirties than the way they have taken 
flight into allegory, parable and private fantasy in the fifties. Philip 
Evergood’s painting at the Whitney is actually called Artist’s Fantasy, 
and it fully lives up to its title. 


Richard Diebenkorn, Girl Looking at the Landscape; 
at Whitney Museum. 








this delicacy because his paintings are conceptually so ascetic. 

Another essay in elegance at the Whitney is Esteban Vicente’s 
No. 1, but nothing could be further removed from Avery’s 
ascetic image than this opulent, buttery surface which shimmers 
with the pleasures of virtuoso painting. All the same one won- 
ders if this opulence hasn’t been won at a cost in depth. It 
is dismaying to find a painting at once so confident and dis- 
tinguished and yet so slight. 

There are a number of other paintings here in which experi- 
ence and sophistication, in varying degrees, support an authentic 
expression. I would particularly mention the works of Stuart 
Davis, Herman Cherry, Perle Fine, Reginald Pollack and 
Richard Pousette-Dart. 

Contrasting with the sheer perfunctoriness of some selections, 
a few of the choices among the new exhibitors—though perhaps 
too few—are altogether commendable, not only because of the 
artists in question but because of the intrinsic interest of the 
work selected. One feels that more discrimination has been 
exercised in selecting some of the work of new exhibitors than 
has gone into choosing the Whitney regulars. I find this partic- 
ularly true of the paintings by Lester Johnson, Friedel Dzubas 
and Julius Hatofsky, and the pastel by Adja Yunkers. (The 
latter’s Tarrasa VII succeeds in articulating an image of greater 
clarity and sensitivity than has lately been apparent in this 
artist’s larger works.) 

Inevitably, our impressions of certain works are affected and 
qualified, sometimes permanently modified, by their place in an 
assemblage of this kind. Whether intending to or not, a large 
mixed exhibition like the Whitney pits works of art against each 
other in a test of strength. Many a painting is the loser for 
venturing outside the friendly pasture of its own oeuvre. Torn 
from its logical place in a continuing development, it stands 
here naked and defenseless, suddenly called upon to justify 
not only itself but the creative mind which stands behind it. 
There is a lack of aesthetic justice in this, but at the same time 
it is often illuminating. Richard Diebenkorn’s Girl Looking at 
the Landscape, for example, would no doubt look more knowl- 
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Julius Hatofsky, Arcadia; 
at Whitney Museum. 






Lester Johnson, Man with Plant; 
at Whitney Museum. 





edgeable and sophisticated, certainly more up-to-date, if it were 




































ic. hanging in closer proximity to Hopper’s Sunlight in a Cafeteria. 
e's But situated as it is on a wall between two very large paintings 
y’s in the Abstract Expressionist style—Sonia Gechtoff’s Assembly scths 
ers of Lovers and Julius Hatofsky’s Arcadia—it has a provincial 
on- and mincing look. Its pictorial conception looks hesitant, and 
It its means improvised and arbitrary, when set down in a context 
is- which tests precisely these elements and no others. 
The poorest section of the Annual is the sculpture. This is 
ri- odd, for we are witnessing at the moment a revival of sculpture 
tic in this country which is probably unparalleled anywhere else in 
art the world. In the level of its artistic ambition, in its force and 
nd variety, and in its already impressive achievements as well as 
its promise for the future, sculpture may quite possibly have 
ns, superseded painting now as the liveliest and most far-reaching 
ips expression on the current scene. Yet we are made to feel very 
the little of this at the Whitney. It exists there as a rumor rather 
the than a reality. There are individual pieces of great interest— 
sen especially those of Gabriel Kohn, David Smith, Naum Gabo, 
lan Richard Hunt and Jacques Lipchitz—but they remain isolated 
tic- examples in an undistinguished selection. When one considers 
bas a few of the names among the missing—Stankiewicz, Nevelson, 
‘he Rosati, Spaventa, King, Geist, Terris and Schnabel, to mention 
ter only the first names which come to mind—it is no wonder 
his that the sculpture section has only an occasional and accidental 
relevance to the sculptural scene at large. 
ind What we need in New York right now is an annual sculpture 
an salon which will give us a generous and spacious view of this 
rge activity on a regular basis. It should not be packed off to the f 
ach corner rooms of a painting exhibition, and there should be no 
for distracting water colors and drawings on the walls to interfere 
orn with the entirely different spatial atmosphere which prevails in 
nds a sculpture exposition which is properly installed. Until such ae 
tify a salon is forthcoming, the Whitney Annual is a poor substitute. ke es 
it. Whatever its failings as a painting exhibition, it does succeed in - 
ime showing us the variety, even the conflicts and contradictions, of Gabriel Kohn, No. 5; 


current activity. But as a sculpture exhibition it is far too meager. at Whitney Museum. 
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Margaret Breuning: 


Marsden Hartley as Antaeus . . . recent 


paintings by Andrew Wyeth. . . “Collec- 
tors and Their Favorites” .. . a century 


of portraits ... Kimoura views Paris... 


Paintincs by Marsden Hartley, in the first major 
showing of his work since the Modern Mu- 
seum’s exhibition of 1944, reflect many aspects 
of his long, often tortured search for the mot 
juste to express his mingled emotional and 
aesthetic convictions. A pioneer in American art, 
he broke down the formulas of traditional ex- 
pression in his early, original Impressionist paint- 
ings, using both the color-dotted technique of the 
Impressionists, and a device of long, striated 
bands of color. He was always open to influences, 
turning abruptly from one form of expression 
to a disparate one with unquestioned sincerity. 
The early canvas of a mountainside shown here 
emphasizes his innate love of nature, displayed 
through much of his oeuvre in the paintings of 
his flowers, shells, birds. Although he abandoned 
it for the varied isms of Post-Impressionism, 
Cubism, Symbolism, Fauvism, he returned to it 
in his last years to find a fulfillment of his powers. 
Like the fabled Antaeus, when he returned to 
earth he discovered his strength. The theme of 
the mountain was often repeated in his work; the 
symbolic canvases of the Mexican Popocatepetl, 
the amusing inclusion of Cézanne’s Mont Sainte- 
Victoire, tucked into a landscape of Vence, all led 
to his late impressive series of Mount Katadin, as 
well as the simplified mountain forms of his New 
Mexican Landscape, included in this exhibition. 

In 1909, Stieglitz took him into his fold at the 
291. His work received favorable comment, but it 
was a succes d’estime, without appreciable finan- 
cial returns. He lived for a time on the four dol- 
lars a week supplied by N. E. Montross; then 
Stieglitz and Arthur B. Davies raised funds to 
send him abroad, where he was in the ambience 
of all the modern fervor for new forms of art. 
The handsome Leathery Leaves and Still Life 
with Fan, shown here, indicate how rapidly he 
assimilated these influences. The still life with its 
tipped table and heavy linear pattern is especially 
a record of his conversion to a changed mode of 
expression. On returning to the United States, 
he traveled variously to Mexico, California, the 
Southwest, Maine. A later trip to Europe was 
made possible by a sale, organized by friends, of 
all his available works, bringing a sum of almost 
five thousand dollars. In Germany he painted a 
series of mountain subjects from one of the 
Bavarian mountain peaks: he returned to his 
early realism in this record of seasonal changes, 
in solidity of forms and sensitive scale of color. 
Returning finally to America in 1930, he met the 
full force of the depression; he found conditions 
disheartening, yet he sought to reach down to his 
native endowment of closeness to nature. 

In his canvases of Dogtown, he recorded the 
moraines and geological upheavals of a prehistoric 
time with directness as well as an awed realiza- 
tion of the tremendous impact of past terrestrial 
forces. On a trip to Nova Scotia, he found himself 
in rapport with the rude life of the fishermen in 
their perilous work at sea. He painted these folk 
sympathetically in their austerity of living and 
gentleness of nature. An echo of the sea about 
him is in the canvas of gulls hovering over a fish- 
ing boat with a vigorously handsome patterning of 
outspread wings and rhythmic gestures. (Babcock, 
Dec. 8—-Jan. 3.) 





Recent paintings by Andrew Wyeth, in wate 


color, tempera and dry brush, are mainly oop. hi 


cerned with subjects of farm and countryside, by: 
these homely themes become, through the artist’ 
sensitive reaction to them, as impressive as poetic 


landscapes. Fine observation and unhurried meq). }’ 


tation have gone into the creating of these works 
and they invite us to slow contemplation to realize 


them fully and feel something of the mood which i 


emanates from them. The palette is mainly jg 
low notes, although there are exceptions such gs 
the blue of the delphiniums, the paler hues of the 
forget-me-nots, the rich luster of the apples’ sy. 
faces in their bed of autumn leaves. Designs are 
always a felicitous resolution of shapes and form: 
that are so apposite to the subjects that they seem 
to have been inherent in them. A jumble of dis. 
carded objects in the loft, with only a note of 
filtered light in the shadowy depths, appears like 
an unexpected discovery of a harmony in the 
relation of familiar things. Many of the pictures 
might at first glimpse seem to be an explicit 
statement, as Summer Day, in which a faded 
blue workcoat hangs from a fence rail. But what 


an atmosphere of midday heat and outdoor toil it |‘ 


creates. There are no meltings of oné color softly 
into another, but the candid limpidity of pure 
notes. There is a magical power in the white 
facade of Meeting House that sustains through. 
out the purity of its intense white. Creatures of 
the countryside, rusty cormorants clustering on 
bare boughs, appear in their habitats; a medita- 
tive dog in the mill and the Raccoon Dogs with 
their lithe, muscular forms and sleek coats are 
serious presentations of tried and trusty friends. 
There is portraiture as well, such as the effective 
rendering of Mrs. Kuerner, impeccable in drafts- 
manship and plastic modeling, and given a fillip 
of additional interest in the provocative design of 
a seated woman at a window with back turned to 
viewers. Wyeth has pulled all the stops out in the 
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portrait of Alexander Chandler, imbuing him with |" 


the glowing warmth and charm of youth. (Knoed- 
ler, Oct. 27—Nov. 22.) 


W: ARE ALL familiar with collections, but it is 
seldom that their collectors appear in a showing, 
as they do in the novel presentation of “Collectors 
and Their Favorites,” at the Fine Arts Associates 
Galleries. The collectors, represented by sculptured 
heads, make an interesting group—it would be 
still more interesting to know which collector and 


Marsden Hartley, Fishermen’s Church 
(1941-43) ; at Babcock Gallery. 
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" hi i ; are aligned together. Among the 
mainly cop, which paintings & 8 = 


; ait heads, that of Nelson Rockefeller will 
utryside, but wtract much attention: it is an unposed, casual 
| the artists presentation, yet likeness is subtly seized. It is by 
ve as poetic |i ee ; ; ; 

A  \\arino Marini, the Italian artist, more associated 
urried medi. vith horses than humans. Dr. Valentiner’s portrait 
these works, by Kolbe possesses the combined delicacy and dis- 
ms. realize tinction characteristic of that artist’s work. Other 
mong which aiture especially noted includes the engaging 
) ae Vrs. John Rewald, by Laura Ziegler, Chana 
ons such as Orloff’s distinguished likeness of Mrs. Eric Cohn, 
hues of the ind a number of impressive heads by Jacques 
oP les SUV Lipchitz. The “favorites” are all appealing, some 
Designs are representing @ high point in the artists’ output— 
s and forms the landscape by Lovis Corinth; the staccato 
at they seem Canal in Holland, by Vieira da Silva, with its 
mble of dis fligreed, skeletonized buildings lining the canal; 
o* note of the play of sharp linear pattern and color planes 
appears like ot landscape by Villon; the graceful portrait by 
a the Modigliani, answering and opposing rhythms sub- 
- PACHUTES | ued by design; the intensity of Walt Kuhn’s 
an_explici powerful Clown. An early landscape by Kandinsky 
ch a faded might be classed as a rarity. There are also can- 





il. But what vases by Kirchner, a handsome still-life by Juan 
itdoor toil it Gris, and a portrait by Manet which in its 
color softly formality of conventional dress still manages to 
"= Bi he imposing. (Fine Arts Associates, Nov. 4-22.) 
ins through. 

Creatures of 


Reaciinc BACK to the mid-nineteenth century 
and progressing down to the present moment, the 
loan exhibition at Portraits, Inc., makes an im- 
pressive showing. The earliest paintings are fam- 
ily groups, one of the August Belmont Family, by 
David Bles (1856), and the other of the William 
dstor Family, by Lucius Rossi. It is interesting 
to compare these conversation pieces in gesture, 
dress and environment with John Koch’s Conver- 
sation Party of contemporary figures. Sargent’s 
: Mrs. Huth Jackson, a celebrated Edwardian beau- 

's out in the j Rage - i 
ng him with | and Boldini’s Miss Edith Blair, both of the 
turn of this century, are opulently clad figures, 

ith. (Knoed- : ; eas on 

yet imbued with vitality. Since the present gen- 
eration has been taught to look down the nose at 
Sargent, it is not only his masterly painting that 
is, but it is}can be commended in this portrait, but also his 
1 a showing. } swift, compelling seizure of personality in two 
f “Collectors | portrait drawings here. Dewing’s Mrs. Stanford 
s Associates | White is one of the outstanding items of the large 
y sculptured | exhibition, sensitively realized. It is impossible to 
it would be} record all the appealing figures of this great 
-ollector and } array, but some of the masculine subjects should 
be included: De Laszlo’s commanding Theodore 
» | Roosevelt, Gardner Cox’s portrait of Robert Frost, 
~ |Brockhurst’s Bernard Baruch, Orpen’s Stephen 
» | Clark. Contemporary portraiture includes the 
') | jaunty Elsa Maxwell by Elwes and Augustus 
(John’s dramatic Elizabeth Arden. The exhibi- 
tion is held for the benefit of the Visiting Nurse 
Service of New York. (Portraits, Inc., Nov. 6-26.) 
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Teawr, Kimoura, a Japanese artist long resident 
in Paris, is holding an exhibition of paintings 
which reveal many of his environing influences, 
particularly in the free-flowing designs and de- 
partures from local colors. His objective is “to 
synthesize his Japanese character with Western 
technical methods,” an aim which he appears to 
have realized. He succeeds, certainly, in recording 
his personal sensibility toward the inner charac- 
'& of his subjects, while presenting them in 
fotmal patterning of color planes, luminously de- 
fined. Perhaps no one else ever saw turquoise-blue 
in Paris, or glimpsed this elaboration of the 
iIxembourg terrace, but to an inner vision they 
may all be apposite to their intrinsic character in 
tlyrism of expression. Particularly noted were 
the still life Nature Morte aux Huitres, with its 
ate adjustments of color set against intense 
lurquoise, and the vernal richness of the trees in 
Bois de Boulogne, heightened by a background of 
colorful mosaic design. (Findlay, Dec. 1-31.) 
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Colima, Breastplate (before 1600 A.D.) ; 
at Museum of Primitive Art. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


Primitive Sculpture in Metal: This exhibition 
of bronzes from Nigeria and Pre-Columbian gold 
jewelry is one of the most stunning primitive-art 
shows ever seen in New York. Among the African 
works, the most exciting are the metal and terra- 
cotta sculptures found last year in Nigeria at the 
ancient religious center of Ife, and now lent by 
the Oni of Ife for the exhibition. Made by the 
Yoruba tribe some seven hundred years ago, these 
works are astonishing for a sensitive naturalism 
which suggests portraiture rather than the styl- 
ized representation so common in African art. 
Equally fine, although less distinctive, are the 
Benin heads and plaques made by the same peo- 
ple during the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, 
works which are remarkable both for their plastic 
quality and their vivid, lifelike expression. On a 
smaller scale are the gold pendants and plaques 
from Central and South America. Used for per- 
sonal adornment and sometimes placed in tombs, 
these gold pieces are a magnificent testimony to 
the high artistic level of the Indian civilizations 
which once flourished in what is now Panama, 
Costa Rica, Colombia and Peru. The oldest pieces 
date back to the time of Christ, while the most 
recent were made around the time when Colum- 
bus landed in America. Most of the works are 
in the form of animals, but there are also masks, 


nose ornaments, necklaces and ear spools, all 
worked with the same exquisite skill. (Museum 
of Primitive Art. Oct. 29-Feb. 8.) —H.M. 


Léger and the School of Paris: The selection 
of paintings which will accompany Léger’s had yet 
to be made when the show was seen for review; 
included will be works by Picasso, Braque, 
Miré, Rouault, Dufy, Chagall, Pascin, Soutine, 
Utrillo and Vlaminck. Léger himself is repre- 
sented by a series of paintings dating from 1920 
to the 1950’s. The earliest canvas, Three Women 
and Still Life, dates from the most interesting 
period of Léger’s art, when he was still developing 
his theme of the machine-age man and construct- 
ing his figures out of cylinders to give them a 
mechanized appearance; the figures are incorpo- 
rated into a structural grid which fills the canvas, 
and two of them are merged to form a central 
column which is like an architectural support. 
The three-dimensional shading gives an imposing 
sense of reality to the paintings of this period 
which is often lacking in the bright coloration and 
more decorative arrangements of later works. Al- 
though the force of his message or concern with 
consequences of industrialization and urban ag- 
glomeration diminished with time, he never really 
ceased to be a plebeian painter, unconcerned with 


nuances and with individuals, concerned wi 
what is generalized, common, robust and pleasure 
giving. The contrast between Léger and his Par: 
sian confreres in this exhibition should make his 
stand very clear. (Perls, Nov. 10—Dec. 20.)—MS. 


Elie Nadelman: These small sculptures i 
papier-maché and terra cotta represent the work 
which occupied Nadelman in his last years, when 
he was living in virtual retirement, refusing 
exhibit or sell. Although he had had a great deal 
of success on his arrival in this country and had 
even achieved some notoriety (his clothed, Seated 
Woman, curiously, was the occasion for a scandal 
when it was shown in 1917), he seemingly tumed 
his back upon the art world. Financial rev 

forced him into smaller working quarters, and h 
abandoned the larger works for which he is We 
known, beginning to experiment with means fo 
producing small-scale, inexpensive sculptures tha 
would be available to a larger audience. The most 
engaging and often beautiful pieces are those 1 
papier-maché which derive as much from his i 
terests in Tanagra figures as from the cifels 
subjects and nudes with which he is prim 

associated. They have about them a _ particulal 
grace and charm even when they seem close 
being merely exceptionally fine facsimiles © 
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ehaic works. The terra-cotta figurines, painted 
as mass-production way with spots or stains of 
vid color and heavily glazed, are more difficult 
admire. There is a strange blunting or, at least, 
intentional reversal of the sensibility in these 
wrks. The sleek definition of form that char- 
wierized his earlier work is replaced by a crude- 
yess that gives the appearance of a figure badly 
ast from a mold and awaiting some saving dis- 
tinction. One finds them a sad, if not a misguided, 
ad to the brilliance of Nadelman’s accomplish- 
nent. (Hewitt, Dec. 2-31.) —J.R.M. 





fourteen American Masters: Both by choice 
god necessity American artists have looked gen- 
mally to Europe, first England and more recently 
France, for their artistic standards. They have 
nonetheless, as this exhibition of paintings from 
Colonial times to today illustrates, survived the 
exposure in sufficient instances to contrive a con- 
tinuity in their art that is specifically American. 
“Master” is, in some cases, a rather cavalier desig- 
nation, but for all its arbitrary proportions, dic- 
tated one supposes by availability, the exhibition 
enforces the provoking idea that American paint- 
ing, like no other American cultural form, grew 
with the roots of the nation. It is, after all, work 
done with the hands. 
But expatriation of one sort or another has been 
the fashion, and some form of cultural refinement 
the goal. Copley, Stuart, Charles Willson Peale, 
Cole and others were preceded to London by the 
man who set the pattern, Benjamin West. Their 
work, at least before they left (most to return), 
bulks large in the American pantheon, but for 
some, if we can believe the texts on the subject, 
the experience was their ruination, filling with 
manners and allegory their native integrity. This 
was said of Copley, for instance. His three por- 
traits of members of the Verplanck family, com- 
j pleted in 1771, have in the simple forms of their 
composition an egalitarian directness lost in the 
portrait of Mrs. Jerathmael Bowers, done in the 
English manner of the time. Cole’s The Titan’s 
Goblet shows a similar adverse effect from the 
experience. Later American artists seem to have 
survived the cosmopolitan environment abroad 
because it was the form their commitment took. 
Whistler's inevitable Portrait of His Mother 
transcends “momism” because of an acquired 
discipline, while Marin, represented by numerous 
water colors, brought back from France the 
dynamic element he needed to make the Maine 
coast his Provence. Artists like Georgia O’Keeffe 
and Edward Hopper can hardly be associated 
with Europe at all, but they are regionalists who 
escape the onus of provincialism by sheer force 
of personality. Hartley was curiously omitted. 
i) Kuhn circus folk suggest that the Americanness 
of American art resulted from the artists’ having 
’ to be mythographers and empiricists at the same 
time, though an artist like Mary Cassatt, whose 
color lithographs are a stunning revelation, re- 
minds one that American art is an analogy of 

erican sensibility, even after it has discovered 
Japanese design in terms of French Impression- 
ism. (Metropolitan Museum, Oct. 16—Jan. 4.) —S.T. 


Join Miré: This exhibition, coming after the re- 
cent award of the Guggenheim International prize 
to Miré, is a fitting tribute to the genius of the 
panish master. Unfortunately his most recent 
Works are not shown, but there are outstanding 
| amples from the years 1934 to 1953, several of 
on loan from private collections. One of the 

est is the well-known Pour Jackey, Peter et 

auley Matisse of 1938, with its bizarre creatures 
; which look as if they had emerged from a child’s 
s nightmare. Always again Miré uses strange per- 
n the ci ous sonal images involving men and women, the sun, 
is prim moor and the stars, sometimes recognizable 

a particulait @2¢ sometimes in ideographs resembling Chinese 
eem close tp and ptian writing. His world is complex, a 
facsimiles 4 World of primitive magic and sexual symbolism, 












mber 1$ 


of fantasy and lyricism, and though it can be 
charming, it has its tragic and even sinister side, 
especially in some of the single figures painted 
during the Spanish civil war. Incidentally, there 
is a fine catalogue of the show with an essay by 
James Fitzsimmons in which he denounces art 
critics—and gives a brilliant interpretation of 
Miré. (Matisse, Nov. 4-29.) —H.M. 


Jackson Pollock: It is perhaps too easy to find 
the “prophetic” elements in the work of an artist’s 
formative years. But since Pollock was in one way 
or the other always in a formative period, one has 
only to recognize the thread of sensibility in this 
generous selection of smaller works done between 
1934 and 1954 to realize that here was a man for 
whom, as Sam Hunter put it, “The problem of 
painting was identified in a total way in his mind 
with the problem of existence.” This should imply 
only that Pollock was more intense than most 
artists. Perhaps the work of no other modern 
painter shows more dramatically the impact of 
environment on sensibility than that of Pollock. 
This exhibition makes out a strong case for the 
argument, for one measures his success by the 
articulation of his personality rather than his 
forms. The utter lack of differentiation in the 
work for which he is best known would be totally 
inadmissible had not his necessity appeared by 
implication as a unifying “image” or, better, force. 
The demonic element verges on the symptomatic 
in a work of 1934, Circle, which could be the 
representation of a snake pit. Around the same 
time, however, he painted a Ryderesque seascape 
which aesthetically grounds the force. But it was 
Picasso who catalyzed Pollock’s artistic identity. 
Pollock’s most characteristic work may be spoken 
of as the ultimate refinement of a Picassoism. 
Moon Woman Cuts the Circle (1944-45) is a bril- 
liantly free invention of what seems to be one-half 
of the double image in Picasso’s Girl before a 
Mirror. Pollock utilizes the decorative lozenges 
and the anatomical variations, but the composi- 
tion has been ripped from its Neo-Classical fixity, 
as if releasing the energy of the pattern. The 
dissolution is complete beginning around 1948. 
Black and White Polyptych (1950) can be seen 
as the sum of his antecedents in a totally released 
instrument—the gusts and splatters of paint ar- 
ranged in five panels. But by definition there is 
nothing in release that can renew itself. Subse- 
quently his frustration drove him to restore some 
of the totemic and associative aspects of earlier 
work, as in Black and White No. 5 (1952) with 
its apparitional birdlike woman, or the more ele- 
mental Moon Vibrations (1953). Pollock was 
virtually inactive in the three years before his 
death in an automobile accident in 1956. (Janis, 
Nov. 3-29.)—S.T. 


Bury the Dead: Despite its theme, this is a 
thoroughly attractive exhibition of primitive, 
Egyptian and Indian artifacts, clothing, sculpture 
and personal adornments—preparations for the 
life after death. There are blue faience hippopot- 
ami for good hunting, vessels for food—the honey 
cakes and meal, olive oil and wine that were pro- 
vided for eternity—the seven small blue jars for 
the ointments that were obligatory in Egyptian 
burials of the dead, and statues of the deceased 
or of friends for companionship—the small, beau- 
tiful figure of the Lady Tuty, a courtesan of 
Amenhotep III, stepping forward gracefully as 
if to a banquet, on her head a cone of scented 
ointment, intended to melt and give refreshment 
and perfume during the course of the long ban- 
quet. She seems a fitting image for one of the 
accompanying texts of the exhibition, a song for 
burial, “O grave, thou art built for festivity, thou 
art founded for what is fair.” Nowhere, perhaps, 
do those “immortal longings” that trouble life 
and move through art find such a functional ex- 
pression as in these small and beautifully worked 
objects—a cosmetic tray in the shape of a trussed 





Mary Cassatt, The Letter (1891) ; 
at Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





Joan Mir6é, Painting (1936) ; 
at Matisse Gallery. 





Jackson Pollock, Moon Woman Cuts the 
Circle (1944-45); at Janis Gallery. 





China, Tomb Model of Horse and Rider 
(North Wei Dynasty); at Brooklyn Museum. 
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Stefano Cusumano, Bathers (1958) ; 
at Passedoit Gallery. 





Antonio Corpora, The Keys of the 
Poet (1958) ; at Kleemann Gallery. 





Chimu, Mummy Mask (ec. 1100 A.D.) ; 
at Emmerich Gallery. 





Michael Goldberg, Dune House (1958) ; 


at Poindexter Gallery. 






goose or a delicately carved fish, an Inca mantle 
with a design of reversed fishes in soft greens, 
yellows or reds, a crown of thinly beaten gold in a 
pattern of upright lotus blossoms. From the Egyp- 
tian, the texts move in more somber directions, to 
the epitaph for a Roman actor, “I laugh at illu- 
sions and slumber softly,” and to the Algonquin 
Fox admonition, “The path you follow leads 
straight to the place where the sun goes down.” 
(Brooklyn Museum, Oct. 21-Jan. 4.)—J.R.M. 


Stefano Cusumano: A selection of large draw- 
ings in brush and oil present comfortable ex- 
panses of marshy lowlands and tidewater, spiky 
bouquets of summer flowers and skeins of wind- 
twisted grasses. The drawing is exact and easy, 
the compositions planned in painterly rather than 
linear terms, with a pleasant openness and spatial- 
ity. The atmosphere is one of midsummer stillness. 
even in the ruffled grasses, and the light, too, is 
dazzling and laden with summer heat. A group of 
pneumatic nudes on a beach becomes at a dis- 
tance a billowing landscape in which the torpid 
limbs and bodies take on the contours of dunes 
lying placid beneath the sun. By way of seasonal 
contrast there is Harvest Ritual, a fresh, crisp pen- 
cil drawing of an autumn still life, precise in its 
delineation and ingratiating in its simplicity. 
(Passedoit, Dec. 22—Jan. 10.) —M.S. 


Antonio Corpora: Born in Tunis in 1909 and 
regularly exhibiting since 1930, Corpora has been 
late in attracting the attention of an American 
gallery. His first one-man show in New York, the 
present exhibition comprises the artist’s entire 
1958 output of oil paintings. This temporal re- 
striction makes it hard to assess Corpora’s de- 
velopment, through Tachism and Neo-Cubism, 
into a painter of concrete abstractions (Venturi’s 
terminology). Both Venturi and Christian Zervos 
have published monographs on the artist, whose 
European reputation as a leader, with Afro, of 
the Roman abstractionist school is well estab- 
lished. Corpora’s work has had a _ prominent 
place in the Kassel Documenta of 1955 as well 
as in several Biennales, where prizes were 
awarded to him in 1949, 1952 and 1956. Cor- 
pora’s sincerity as an artist is manifest in each 
of his paintings. His skillful use of color, inten- 
sified by a recent narrowing of the chromatic 
scale, adds a touch of poetry and, hence, of con- 
creteness to the works—notably in Winged 
Dragon, Childhood’s Wall, Death in the Afjter- 
noon and the striking Crystallization, with its 
enamel-like taches. Black-and-white reproductions 
of such works catch none of the poetry and serve 
only as X-ray that reveal a texture familiar from 
the works of other nonobjective painters: an 
irregular pattern of swirling lanes and striations 
of impasto imposed by a bold use of brush and 
palette knife. (Kleemann, Nov. 13—Dec. 26.) —U.W. 


Treasures of the Indies: This gold jewelry, 
excavated recently in Panama, was buried in the 
graves of nobles of little-known Indian tribes. 
Magnificent-miniature sculptures, they are among 
the finest works ever to have been made by the 
goldsmiths of any civilization. Most of them repre- 
sent animals, probably sacred in character, such 
as eagles, jaguars, crocodiles, turtles, insects and 
frogs. Of nearly pure gold with only a slight 
admixture of copper, some were cast by the lost- 
wax method, while others were made by hammer- 
ing. The latter technique, which results in flatter, 
more linear work, was used primarily by the 
Colombians, while the former is characteristic of 
Panama. Also on view is a group of splendid 
stone sculptures from ancient Mexico, among 
which the alabaster masks are particularly fine. 
(Emmerich, Nov. 3-29.) —H.M. 


Australian Bark Paintings: While most primi- 
tive art has declined or ceased altogether, the 
bark painting executed by the aborigines of Groote 









Eylandt off the Northern Territory of Austral 
is still a vital and living art form. The works 
done in red, white and yellow on a black groy 
in a delicate linear style which suggests an X, 
since it reveals not the surface but the jz 
structure of the form. The subjects are ysygi 
animals, birds and fishes which are looked yy 
as tribal ancestors, for these paintings are ¢ 
nected with the religious life of the people. No ¢ 
interested in primitive art can afford to miss 
fascinating show. (Delacorte, Nov. 4-29,)—}\ 
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Picasso—Ten Media: The earliest work, a little 
pencil nude on sienna paper, is dated 1902, 
latest are ceramics decorated with the world 9 
forms that the godlike Picasso has created th 
throughout the intervening years, forms he nov, sa 
generously lavishes on the enormous terra-cottd, » 











platters. An incised white-line owl swells to the. : 
edges of the round shape; toreadors, brushed onl’ 4 
with black, circle the flat center of a platter phs 

Charming examples of pleasant excursion’, 
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Picasso took in the intervening years are on hand 
—a seated Harlequin of 1916 in pencil and ligh 
crayon; the ink-wash Bullfight of recent years, in 
which the famous signature figures as part o 
the dynamic drawing; Au Cirque, masked figu 
in sharp-line color, evidencing the kind of formal 
mastery in line that occurs after the struggle fo - 
form in paint. al 
Among the weightier works are a Cubist oi tw 
Compotier et Fruits of 1912, a beautiful lithograplh'™ ™ 
portrait of Kahnweiler, and several large oils of 
recent origin. Compotier is a colorful painting}?#!™ 
deep purples and green occur around the central}'™* P® 
light plane, although it includes the painted letters" 
and wood-grained planes of the more typi 
“monochromatic” still lifes of the Cubist periodj™ © 
Of the recent oils, the square-shaped La Commod 
Chinoise (1953, Ripolin on wood) and Ateli whole 
(1957), a close-packed vertical picture in heavy?" 
black line which moves from the blue chair injmation 
the foreground to a view beyond the open window, Canad 
are characteristically high-styled and handsome) UP 
(Saidenberg, Nov. 18-Dec. 27.)—A.V. marke 









































Michael Goldberg: The artist’s latest work dem- 
onstrates that a style becomes academic when it 
ceases to be a vehicle for sensibility and hecor 
an end in itself. As such, the work is insen 
since it is a copy of the signs of other artists 
emotions. These paintings have all the familiar 




















“el revert 
marks of the Abstract Expressionist landscape, Octa 


the unfettered gesture manifest in wild two-inch 





gusts of paint, a predominant mass just at the 
point of revealing its identity but never quite 
doing so, and the inflated canvas size, as t 
gestures, eschewing the illusion of depth, fan 
over the surface. But being copies these charae- ce 
teristics have an effect the reverse of their orig 44. 
nal significance—that is, they show a lack of the 
freedom they are intended to signify. Goldberg: 
notion of selectivity, for instance, is to add 
to what he has already done. In an immense pail 
ing like Dune House, the malignant mass tha! 
appears in the other paintings is slashed to nb 
























bons, and the anarchic choreography of his brust tae 
or knife describes a pattern appropriate only ' nell 
gestures which are not real acts at all. Goldb his 
was a more resourceful artist only a short time |) 
ago when he was considered a promising DWT ver 
talent and given a flurry of publicity. There 4 7, 
much in this new work that smacks of an attemp) 
to live up to his advance notices. (Poindexter, then 
Nov. 24-Dec. 13.)—S.T. whi 

stra 
Virginia Cuthbert: Somber in their mood, thes) age 
paintings concentrate upon urban scenes PE car 


fronts, figures emerging from shadowy doors—j rety 
with a dramatic sense of structure and an earthy 
range of colors. In The Dress Shop the flat, plait 
shapes of women stand framed against an are 
tecture of rectangular browns, grays and @ 
ochers, counterbalanced by the rigid decoral 
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of Australian ironwork railing. In her best work, Louie 
he works g, the figure sits in a shadowy recess while the 
black groy : afternoon sun throws long shadows across the 
sts an X-taybessround, picks out a vacant chair, exposes a 
ut the j pink strip of decoration along the wall. 
; are us sh her most impressive work deals with the 
looked up in relation to its environment and insists 
Ngs are g psychological overtones, her still lifes, par- 
cople. No ondiglarly Flowers in a Pitcher with its browns, 
| to miss thi reddish oranges and touches of magenta, 
+-29,)_H} the same careful authority in their manner. 
iRehn, Nov. 24-Dec. 13.) —J.R.M. 
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deegenheim International Award: Unless one 
seen the exhibition, it is possible to conclude 
ist the judges were choosing on the side of 
Secretion rather than valor when they named 
is terracoltdes, Miro for the $10,000 award for his two- 
"Lo ‘ieee ceramic mural, Day and Night. It is in- 
of v4 i Minded in this exhibition in the form of photo- 
cxmauill igaphs and a color reproduction stitched into the 
ase al Matalogue. But it appears from the reproduction 
cil and I ‘ the judges had no other choice. Even in this 
ent years, j form it reveals an understanding of ends and 
, as pelt a pans, even if the usualness of its content can 
asked figure:/Mamely sustain the _size of the work and the 
nd of taal medium. Elsewhere in the exhibition one searches 
"struggle fe largely in vain for something that attempts as 
mich grandeur, that represents as much imagi- 
2 Cubist oil nation and confidence. No, the attraction here is 
ul lithogray the nature of the exhibition itself, the atmosphere 
large oils off Mich reduces the most unimaginable kinds of 
jul painting: painting to the level of utmost propriety. Whether 
1 the centralftie paintings from all parts of the world, free or 
ainted letter urtained, have this imposed upon them or 
nore typical{"hether they in fact embody the impression is 
ubist period jit easy to decide. 
La Commoded This first installment of the exhibition (the 
and Atelien Whole is too large to be shown at once) is com- 
ure in heavy ptised of the award-winning entries of twenty-two 
lue chair ininations, including the complete Japanese and 
ypen window} Canadian sections which won special awards as 
d handsomejgoups. With a few exceptions, the work is 
J. marked by that degree of individual difference 
which somehow leaves the impression it is all at 
st work dem|'e same stage of development. This is partly due 
mic an the character of the group show, which has the 
and becomes adid effect of capturing a moment in art and 
is insensild wnaturally fixing the degree of propulsion. In 
other the rarefied atmosphere of the international style 
the fail which dominates the showing, sensationalism has 
t landscape} eed to the realistic camp with the Belgian 
ld twoul Octave Landuyt’s Reclining Figures gravitating 
just at the morbidly in a red background. 
never a It is the reproduction of the Miré that provides 
sin, the moral, however. The inclusion of such a 
.pth, fan o generous-sized and costly color plate infers all 
hese cual the complicated machinery required to put such 
t their allt a show together, reflecting Process before it 
lock of reflects art. Such a situation inevitably finds its 
-. Goldberg’ apotheosis in a technical fact—the reproduction. 
to ada (Guggenheim Museum, Oct. 22-Dec. 14.)—S.T. 


mense pail 
t a Alfred Maurer: The charge of eclecticism that 
shed to ri sometimes been leveled against Maurer’s 
of his brush} “er as an artist and which may be partly at the 
riate only 6 basis of his neglect ought to be thoroughly dis- 
‘Il. Goldberg pelled by the current exhibition. The evidence of 
. ee his work is that of a man who found his most 
vmisiog OF valid expression within the modes of painting that 
ty. There i were developing in Europe during his lifetime. 
f an ota is a logical progression in his work from 
(Poindexter the early Whistlerian portraits through the bril- 
liant Fauve studies and later Cubist still lifes 
which represent his finest accomplishments, to the 
strange stylized paintings of women and the sav- 
age abstract heads which culminated, with his 
career, in the Portrait of George Washington. In 
owy doors—f retrospect the development of his work reads as 
id an eartii§ naturally to us, now, as a history of the first three 
he flat, plaitf decades of European painting since the turn of 
st an afc the century. What he achieved within those styles 
sand drat speaks for itself in the present exhibition, in the 
1 decorati two Fauve portraits of a woman in a blue dress, 
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and in the later Still Life with Apples and Bowl. 
The latter work is a masterly performance of 
brusque, textured painting and generally close- 
valued coloring—the pale soft transitions of pink 
and ocher in the tablecloth, the merest suggestion 
of green in the apples. One is tempted to feel that 
it was as a pioneer of the modern movement 
abroad that he fell into neglect with an apathetic 
public at home and ended his life, tragically, in 
1932. But the facts of his life indicate—despite 
the long years of neglect, the merely occasional 
successes and desultory encouragement—that his 
was, primarily, a personal tragedy which found no 
comforting reparation in the professional status 
that his work deserved. (Bertha Schaefer, Dec. 
8-27.) —J.R.M. 


Milton Avery: The painter’s new canvases of 
this summer show a complete loosening in atti- 
tude as well as formal construction. The childlike 
playfulness which always dominated the images 
of Avery’s painting—images which often re- 
sembled rather whimsical toys—now wholly per- 
vades the style of his work. There is a joyous 
quality in these paintings—a sense of the fun of 
splashing color and making a picture. The best 
paintings here are the ones least tied to the 
picture itself, where color is in itself the dominant 
element. In his Reflections, Red Sun and Onrush- 
ing Wave the freedom of technique and astute 
handling of hue present in each case an at- 
mosphere of the never-never land of sand, sea 
and sun and a true sense of spontaneity. (Bor- 
genicht, Nov. 18—Dec. 13.) —B.B. 


Fred Farr: Knights and horses in full battle re- 
galia are the subject material for Fred Farr’s 
finely modeled craggy cast-bronze pieces. All the 
impediments to action which chivalric trappings 
involved are detailed in flapping, knobby protu- 
berances which often conceal a hollow shell—no 
visage beneath the visor, no body beneath the 
horses’ swirling skirts, although the chargers arch 
their powerful necks and rear back with more 
than lifelike force on straining limbs. The artist 
models directly in wax—which contributes to the 
malleable look of the final product with its fragile, 
topographical surfaces. Of interest also are the 
models which demonstrate the procedural steps 
in the complicated “lost wax” method of casting, 
showing the system of vents and funnels that 
carry off the melted wax in a technique which is 
becoming increasingly rare as the popularity of 
direct metal sculpture rises. More substantial as 
units than the elaborate proliferating medieval 
figures are the little bulls whose graceful bulk is 
rendered with a precise sensibility and a force 


uncommon to so small a scale. (Rosenberg, Dec. 
1-20.) —M.S. 


Old Master Drawings: This exhibition has 
evidently been selected with relish and intellec- 
tual candor. Among the more striking items are 
an early Samuel Palmer drawing of a thatched 
roof, executed when the artist was fourteen; an 
exquisite, almost Magic Realist head of Byrne 
Jones; a drawing of Whistler sketching by his 
friend Walter Greaves—not to mention works of 
more famous artists such as the excellent charcoal 
of a Sleeping Apostle by Tintoretto, an early and 
unique Ingres, and a magnificent Toulouse- 
Lautrec entitled The Cortege of the Rajah. (Dur- 
lacher, Nov. 25—Dec. 20.) —B.D.H. 


Federation of Modern Painters and Sculp- 
tors: Although the range of the exhibition is 
broad and somewhat uneven, there are a number 
of exceptional entries: Louise Nevelson’s sculpture 
in a cabinet, Nite Sound, its splintered segments 
of wood neatly compacted within a smooth en- 
closure to which a door is attached; Dorothy 
Eisner’s brash and beautifully painted Apples in 
chill blues, blue-greens and beiges; Rocklin’s 
small, intricate sculpture like the convolutions 
within the skull or some fantastic sea-growth. 


Alfred Maurer, Woman with Blue 
Background (c. 1908); at Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery. 


Milton Avery, Onrushing Wave (1958) ; 
at Borgenicht Gallery. 


Fred Farr, Warrior with Banner (1958) ; 
at Rosenberg Gallery. 


Jean Ingres, Cupid and Psyche; 
at Durlacher Gallery. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Harold Baumbach shows a group of paintings that 
have left their figurative premises behind, becom- 
ing abstract without losing the sensitive touch or 
the richness of color characteristic of his previous 
work. Ben Benn, curiously, shows three brilliant 
paintings from 1944 and 1949—light, free, some- 
what bravura and thoroughly pleasurable in their 
color. Jean Xceron’s Artis, parabolic curves and 
diagonals with shadings of primary colors against 
a lighter ground, is also notable in an exhibition 
which includes good works by George Constant, 
Joseph Konzal, John von Wicht, William Kien- 
busch, Sidney Gross and Bernard Rosenthal. 
(Riverside Museum, Nov. 2-23.) —J.R.M. 


Recent Acquisitions: The excellence of this ex- 
hibition derives from the high quality of the 
works selected. There is an exciting Delaunay 
from 1915, a nude seen from the back, superbly 
painted in tints of warm flesh and rose pink 
accented with slight touches of cool green, the 
background a movement toward Orphism with its 
concentric circular shapes in rich, cool blues and 
greens. The two large Kupkas from the 1930's 
seem, too, to bear some relationship to Orphism, 
their broken auroral changes of color and form 
proceeding against grounds of shimmering white. 
Gris is represented by a classically ordered land- 
scape in clear light blues, blacks and deep greens 
and Charchoune by two small fine Cubist studies 
in oil. There are, as well, notable works by Pica- 
bia, Schwitters, Van Velde, Hajdu and Gilioli. 
(Rose Fried, Nov. 2-Dec. 31.) —J.R.M. 


Paul Georges: Georges has probably the most 
sympathetic view of life of all the young painters 
associated with the Abstract Expressionist group 
that are now attempting to align full-bodied paint 
quality with figurative subject matter. He paints 
what he loves—landscapes of Long Island that 
remind him of his home in Portland, images of 
his nude wife on the fertile earth or on rich 
Oriental rugs, his own child because she embodies 
the reality that is always new and innocent, or 
his own face, steady, open and demanding that 
others see what he sees. Instead of the sporadic 
strokes of an action painter in front of the un- 
conscious, he solidifies his creative impatience in 
the excitement of the earth or the light in a 
room. His free use of the loaded brush (carrying 
three or four colors) allows him to expand the 
fertility of trees and sensuality of flesh, and his 
(larger than life) vision restrains him from 
being irresponsible. When he merges the fore- 
ground with the background it is not an arbi- 
trary platitude of “expressionism” but his attempt 
to flatten the picture, to stretch it taut, to give 
the composition concentration and dynamics, in 
the way that all great painting exists on a flat 
plane and its “perspective” is more tension than 
“space.” (Zabriskie, Dec. 8-Jan. 3.) —B.D.H. 


Vita Petersen: This first one-man show is small 
by conventional standards—twelve water colors 
and four oils. A first impression is also cramped 
by the oils which, permitting excessive overpaint- 
ing, are labored. And two or three of her water 
colors, all interior scenes, are considerably in- 
ferior to the others. Yet there is no doubt that 
Miss Petersen could be the real thing. One hesi- 
tates for several reasons. The inherent modesty of 
her medium demands the cumulative impression 
of a more considered body of work. Also, mistakes 
are sometimes glaring in water color, where fresh- 
ness when it fails suggests immoderate impatience. 
Finally, her artistic identity wavers when she for- 
sakes her elected tradition—the spatial impres- 
sionism that has developed out of Cubism. Her 
formal instincts have now to share the surface 
with considered bursts of sensation. Her tech- 
nique is to push her subject toward the abstract 
in a manner recalling Cézanne. But where Cézan- 
ne’s rhythms represented the total effect of suc- 
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Francois Kupka, Painting (c. 1935) ; 


at Rose Fried Gallery. vn 
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Paul Georges, Self-Portrait (1958) ; 
at Zabriskie Gallery. 
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Vita Petersen, White Roses I (1958) ; 
at Stuttman Gallery. 





Es 
Tad Miyashita, Untitled No. 5 " 
(1957) ; at Graham Gallery. in 
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¢ points ot visual conceniration, Miss Peter- 
Ls energy is circumscribed only by her aware- 
is of surface. But like Cézanne’s, her color 
| transitions as much as feeling. White 
fies | and I] are variations toward an end that 
Seadates her subjects in a flurry of brush strokes, 
ng the edges of her paper largely blank. In 
Ga is more open, more decorative. A 
ly dated quality does not alter the effect that 
| are striking works and that in many 
ets this is an impressive debut. (Stuttman, 
')—S.T. 


| Miyashita: This is the first exhibition of the 
slages of Tad Miyashita, who was born in 
fawaii in 1922 and studied art in Washington, 
| ¢., and New York, where he has previously 
“| hibited oil paintings. His collages are thorough- 
ly enjoyable works, done in a blithe, freely in- 
ventive spirit in which the unexpected use of 
novel elements and the suggested double-entendre 
play a more than equal role with that of design. 
A postmarked envelope, a label, a strip of film 
may each be part of a subtly contrived design, but 
they retain their identity as objects—which is part 
of the diversion of collage and in keeping with 
the spirit in which it was originated, that of de- 
‘ molishing conventional ways of seeing and render- 
ae ing by introducing into the composition objects 
of actual materiality fabricated for entirely differ- 
ent functions. Most of these collages are playful 
arrangements of torn paper, wrappings, delicate 
rice paper, seals, cut-out circles and bits of calli- 
graphic painting, put together with an engaging 
wit and sensibility. There is also a humorous Self- 
Portrait with a scrap of cloth for a moustache, 
a triangular-stamped nose, one watermelon-seed 
eye, arranged with finesse and understatement to 
yield a result which is just slightly more than the 
sum of its fragmentary components. (Graham, 
Dec. 9-27.) —M.S. 


935) ; 





(1958) ; 


Lyonel Feininger: Thirty-three works in various 
mj media were selected from the artist’s estate for 
,i this showing. The earliest is dated 1909; the 
latest 1955, a year before the artist’s death. For 
one familiar with Feininger’s later style, this 
earliest work, Pink Sky, is indeed a curiosity, and 
} an attractive one. It is more about people than 
H about sky. That fact alone makes it almost sin- 
gular in the present context, the one other excep- 
tion being The Man from Potin of 1921 (although 
by this time the people were no longer so differen- 
tiated in form and treatment from the buildings) . 
In this singular earliest painting, a number of 
# Parisian characters jig, stroll, lurk or crawl down 
} the street and sidewalk of a Paris intersection. 
There is something mock-sinister about their as- 
pect; they look as if they say “boo” to each other 
when they meet. Though the painting verges on 
the illustrative, the illustration is of a particular 
view that one artist took of an everyday scene. 
But it is perhaps idle to dwell so on what may 
an early eccentricity when the Feininger, 
spare and dry, that the public came to know and 
admire is arrayed about a gallery. The oils, water 
colors and inks from the forties on are the 
horizontally stressed land- or seascapes or the 
architectural views with scraped, intersecting 
lines and dry, interfused color that were, finally, 
Feininger. Outstanding among them are After- 
glow II (1948), Northern Cruise (1944) and Rue 





: Saint-Jacques (1953). This exhibition confirms 
Feininger’s attainment of a marked style, a linear 

view eminently his. In realizing this, he achieved 
sine qua non; it is all the more notable for 


his having done so with such clear references 
to Bauhaus and Cubist abstraction. (Willard, Nov. 
4Dec. 6.)—A.V. 


Esteban Vicente: After his exhibitions of col- 
lages of the past four years, Vicente now presents 
series of drawings—actually black-and-white paint- 
ings in gouache, chalk, ink and charcoal. They 
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are paintings in the sense that they are complete 
works in themselves, rather than studies for 
paintings, which the term “drawing” usually im- 
plies. And although no colors are introduced, 
Vicente through the various media he employs 
gets a maximum range in densities, saturation 
and tonality. He does not use black and white 
as ultimate contrast; rather all the gradations be- 
tween the two are used to create shades and 
illuminations which are as various as the colored 
papers in the collages. 

The general form of these works is similar to 
that of the collages; squares or off-squares are 
the major themes of the compositions, but more 
significant is the immediately recognizable asym- 
metric balance of whole picture areas—in posi- 
tion, tonality, depth, and relative quickness or 
steadiness of stroke (implied in collage by the 
smooth or jagged edges of the paper). But the 
temperature of these recent works is about 100° 
higher than that of the collages. The difference 
is, of course, the presence—felt throughout each 
work—of the artist’s hand. Here is the knowing 
stroke of the complete craftsman-artist, a con- 
trolled recklessness of stroke combined with a 
classical restraint and sensibility. The Spanish- 
born Vicente combines his European sense of 
art with the quick “revealed process” of the 
American sensibility. In this regard he is unique, 
with the notable exception of Franz Kline, in 
creating a contemporary idiom—a voice of the 
present that is not dissociated from the past. 
(Castelli, Nov. 25-Dec. 20.) —B.B. 


Steven Trefonides: Entitled “The Birth and 
Death of Dylan Thomas,” these oils, drawings and 
gouaches present a visionary, apocalyptic artist 
expostulating on the two most violent events in 
any man’s life. Saved by the utmost seriousness 
and artistic integrity from the twin dangers of 
spectacular subject matter and a brilliant, almost 
virtuoso technique, Trefonides emerges as a 
forceful portrayer of the macabre, and an avid, 
sincere student of the gruesome mortality of the 
flesh. Dylan in His Grave, a large oil, depicts the 
flesh of the corpse’s head rotted down to a lemon- 
yellow skull, while the red, blue, green, jewel- 
colored innards of his disemboweled body glisten 
on a grayish-yellow ground. Perhaps because 
Trefonides is such an exquisite colorist, with a 
lesser concern for tonal organization, the draw- 
ings and monochrome gouaches, excepting the 
anguished Dying Dylan with Smoke, are less 
satisfying than are the oils. (Washington Irving, 
Nov. 24Dec. 13.)—P.S. 


Ottaviano: Bleak coastal views, dreary industrial 
landscapes, monstrous cranes and lacy scaffoldings 
are rendered in subdued tonalities, with a gray 
northern light prevailing. The French painter Ot- 
taviano, who shows here for the first time, has 
been exhibiting in Paris since 1949 and represents 
in his work a mode of painting which runs counter 
to anything the designation “School of Paris” has 
stood for in this century. A polished technique of 
applying small unpronounced daubs of rich pig- 
ment gives his work the finish and elegance of 
the nineteenth-century academician which is not 
inappropriate to his modified romantic realism. 
The machinery of shipyards and the austere slate- 
gray landscapes are viewed tenderly, with an eye 
for the beauty of their forms rather than for their 
distressing portents, and they are rendered with 
tact and sensibility. (Bianchini, Dec. 2-24.) —M.S. 


Nathan Oliveira: The artist, in his first one-man 
show, is impressive until one realizes his spon- 
taneity is a form of chic. His subjects wear it 
with all the affected stylishness of a model. 
Oliveira sets partially obscured, faceless or semi- 
faceless figures into vast, thickly painted but 
blankly passive planes of one color. The horizon 
provides an elemental division between top and 
bottom when there is a division at all. Some 
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particulars are given, some not in rather formular- 
ized fashion. This deliberate obscurity serves no 
formal purpose but rather avoids the problem 
of making both form and content work together 
-as if, having gotten the figure onto the canvas, 
he were not sure what to do next. Retreating, 
he has resorted to cultivating the unfinished look 
and has thus developed a considerable knowledge 
of what paint can do. It is not that he has 
deposited his emotion in effects but that the 
effects have substituted for emotions, as in For 
Manolete, whom he has ascending, his gored 
loins issuing a blast of mangled color that is 
largely an excess of inverted sentiment. The false 
ritual also produces a Frankenstein which he 
calls Man Walking, stalking a white emptiness 
that could have and should have been space. 
Horror should create a world as well as a state 
of mind if it is to function plastically, but by 
painting almost brazenly in another man’s style 
and another’s temperament, namely Diebenkorn’s 
and Bacon's, respectively, he moves still another 
step further from the experience he does not seem 
to want to face. (Alan, Oct. 20-Nov. 8.)—S.T. 


Ancient Peruvian Textiles: The weavings from 
Peru are so remarkable in the beauty of their 
strong abstract designs that even fragments can 
be framed and exhibited almost as if they were 
paintings. Buried for centuries in tombs, these 
textiles are still vivid in color, having survived 
so well because of the dryness of the climate. The 
tones are warm and rich, tending toward reds, 
yellows and browns, and the images, all of them 
expressive, make one think of the figures of Paul 
Klee. Among the forty-odd pieces on display, 
there is a remarkable bag with stylized figures of 
Indian gods in red against a lighter ground, and 
a large hanging with very handsome geometric 
designs. (Delacorte, Dec. 4-31.)—H.M. 


Helen De Mott: Flowers in stoneware jars, fruits 
in compotes and on plates, breads and implements 
are the classic ingredients of the still life, and 
they are the ones Miss De Mott uses in Land- 
scape with Peaches. This painting, however, opens 
up beyond the foreground arrangement, or, rather, 
that arrangement reaches toward touching the 
wilder world of broken sky beyond. Some Lemons 
and a Pot of Basil shows the objects surrounded 
by a swirling white of linen, which moves float- 
ingly around them and may rise further to engulf 
them completely. The drama of such intimations 
and the painting qua painting—rich, varied, ac- 
curate—make these and Homely Objects the out- 
standing paintings in the show. A number of 
other ideas are being worked on, with varied 
success: Paradise Lost tries to define two im- 
agined figures, but the result is neither material 
nor chimera, and a series called “The Byzantine 
Court” would re-create in small scale the splen- 
dor of the Ravenna mosaics. In all of the paint- 
ings there is a sense of striving for meanings; it 
is when the objects are understood (seen as 
themselves) that a surcharge of drama overrides 
their homeliness to become the real subject. 
(Hudson Guild, Nov. 26—-Dec. 10.)—A.V. 


Feininger, Kandinsky, Klee: A fairly compre- 
hensive selection from their graphic work is 
taken from the permanent catalogue of the gal- 
lery. Great interest attaches to Feininger’s and 
Kandinsky’s early productions. Nu aber raus 
exemplifies the work of Feininger the cartoonist 
(noted for the lankiness of his figures) in the 
years prior to 1906. The woodcuts, many of them 
from the Heinrich Stinnes collection, are con- 
cerned with two preferred subjects: little Thurin- 
gian towns (Gelmerode, Siissenborn, Vallersroda) 
and ships in the ports of northern Germany. His 
passion for the latter shows Feininger to be 
spiritually allied with C. D. Friedrich. The linear 
style is abandoned in the playful Fischerboots 
with its pictographic patterns. Kandinsky’s pre- 
nonobjective period is represented by several 
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José Guerrero, The Presence of Black—Wit, cemial 
Red and Brown (1957); at Parsons Gallery, oth 
0 


deviati 
; j \ from | 
linoleum cuts (The Concert, Lady with Muf) 
showing a marked affinity with Edvard Munch's * 
somber woodcuts. In their ornamental flatness pity | 
they remind one of the behind-glass painting: 
Kandinsky was to produce seven or eight years\ p 
later. The linoleum cuts are augmented by etch Feanc 
ings, woodcuts and lithographs evoking the or- Japan 
dered chaos of Kleine Welten. Klee’s stippled) prien 
Bearded Man may be a self-portrait in carica. of Ji 
ture. His fleeting, Redon-like Scene aus dem} y.i4 
Drama eines Stalimeisters dates from 1923, asf yhicl 
does the wittily paraphrased Rope Dancer, af wos 
robot perched on top of the visual demonstration) yith« 


of the forces of equilibrium. (New Art Center, paint 
Dec. 15-30.) —U.W. depe 
pare! 
José Guerrero: “The Presence of Black” is the}a pe 
general title of these large abstract canvases. The} are | 
black is imposed on a single-hued ground—red or} but 
green—or is an integral part of the painting; il} the 
the black were not there, nothing else would be.§ skill 
In the first sort of painting, the black is treated 

as a marker for the foremost surface, and its Alfe 
slapdash crisscross may belie the pushing power} sori 
of the large paint areas beyond it; it seems mere-} with 
ly to point to the deeper, vaster areas where the} proj 
real painting is going on. But in the latter sort} vale 
where blue or white is present with an equalj Scio 
force, there is no barrier or guide to the action; ato 
you are in it at a look. There the immediacy off tt d 
the huge rocky forms, seeming to be disgorged) dra 
by a white jaw into an infinite space, signifies a} the 
world of uncomprehended and therefore enticing} Sov 


danger. (Parsons, Nov. 24—Dec. 13.) —A.V. o 
len 
Robert Courtwright: Spain, Italy, southem and 


France—it’s all a paper world for Robert Cour} 
wright, who lives in Antibes but collects views all 
and scraps of paper in other Mediterranean towns} Pf 
as well. He cuts and tears and arranges these} ™ 
scraps adeptly in patterns of buildings, skylines, the 
archways and eroded walls, working over their} 
surfaces, when necessary, to get fragile mottled) *! 
effects, and brushing in, here and there, a stretch the 
of atmospheric sky or the details of a facade. 
While one admires the handsome arrangemenls) _ 
and pale, tasteful color schemes and the skill with 
which the cityscapes are suggested, one al 
misses the witty and playful spirit which gives 
collage its real élan, and one regrets the sobriely 
which makes these works on the whole rather 
bland. (New Gallery, Dec. 2-13.)—M.S. 


Robert Vickrey: A hyper-realist with an almost 
Gothic sense for minute detail (incompatible with 
perspectivism), Vickrey makes the desolation off] 
his Abandoned Wharf and Late Afternoon a poi 
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ure for the unreal. His portrait studies, 
y of an old family nurse, impress one much 
Wood’s American Gothic and Otto Dix’s 
figures. Adding a new dimension to one 
; favorite themes—the white-capped nun— 
sey now lets the shrouding headgear throw 
and geometrically frozen shadow at 
pointillistically flecked wall of an empty 
"Some drawings, among them the likeness 
J-like clown, are also included. (Mid- 


Nov. 18—Dec. 6.) —U.W. 















Hillsmith: Miss Hillsmith shows Braque- 
bstractions of Victorian interiors that are 
and feminine in design and color. A 
rian headboard, teapot, lamp and table in 
of a door that opens on the seashore are 
j statically in her Room by the Sea. The rest 
pictures are pretty and unconvincing; they 
wg in another period, one is not sure which. 


fridot, Nov. 24-Dec. 13.) —B.D.H. 












1 Truda and John Stanley: Truda’s ten 
smiabstract oils follow the well-trodden path of 
reminiscently Cubist still lifes in pleasant shades 
of blues, greens and yellows with no notable 
deviations. Stanley’s dry-textured, figurative scenes 
from lives of the “Hundred Neediest” fail to move 
us, seemingly because the artist tries to evoke 
pity without allowing himself to feel it. (Fleisch- 
man, Oct. 28-Nov. 14.) —H.D.M. 
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r eight years Peggy Gerry: The artist, who was born in San 
sod by etch. Francisco and recently lived for two: years in 
king the Japan, displays her long familiarity with the 
on stippled Qrient in a series of paintings and ink drawings 
it im carica-} of Japanese scenes and people. Her brush is 
ne aus dem wielded with delicacy and restraint in a style 
om 1923, af vhich cannot be described as either Eastern or 
> D ancer, @ Western, but a harmonious blend of both. Vivid 
€monstration) without being gaudy or overly realistic, her 
Art Center, paintings show both fidelity to the model and a 
depersonalized generalization which makes it ap- 
parent that she is depicting a people rather than 
a person. Her landscapes unfurling in the mist 
are more manifestly inspired by Japanese styles, 
but the animated drawings of crowd scenes are 
the result of her own sharp observation and 
skillful execution. (Hammer, Nov. 18-29.) —M.S. 
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sorio combines the naiveté of the self-made man 
with a too cosmopolitan awareness of what is 
proper for an occasion. The deliberately culti- 
vated modernity of his work with all the self-con- 
sciousness that it implies is at variance with 
astonishing crudities of texture and color, making 
it difficult to question him on issues like simple 
draftsmanship. Sometimes he flings the paint at 
the surface, or else he piles it up in lava-like 
flows, or strings it over his canvas in heavy, 
beady impastos. In Sandab he processes the acci- 
dental, in Dog in the Sky he promotes association, 
and in Covenant I he reproduces the patterns of a 
rococo tableau in which angels, virgins, saints and 
all the unearthliness that go with them are given 
precise pictorial equivalents in literal space but 
no more identification than that. Compared to 
the work of Jackson Pollock, with which it has 
over their) S°me superficial affinity and which is being shown 
sile mottled} ross the hall, it is lacking roots in necessity, 
-e. a stretch) the scale of his imagination notwithstanding. 


f a facade. ‘Parsons, Nov. 3-22.) —S.T. 
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Alfonso Ossorio: Self-taught as a painter, Os- 






Cary Liston: In her first one-man show, Cary 
Liston approaches abstraction with caution, work- 
ing toward it in a series of still lifes and flower 
pieces, but never quite relinquishing her hold on 
the visually perceptible world. The early Flowers 
and Pitcher is a study in closely related blues, 
laid on in faintly squarish shapes and graded in- 
tensities, broken by the simple rounds of pink 
and yellow blossoms. Later paintings are more 
complex and more concerned with problems of 
space; in the Still Life in Black and Orange, 
recognizable objects give way to a play of light 
and dark shapes in a fluctuating space, and in 
Water Lilies tenuous shapes dissolve shimmer- 
ing lights against the density of translucent deep 
blue. The flower paintings of 1958, Calla Lilies 
and _ Sunflowers, are more boldly decisive and 
more striking as finished works, although perhaps 
less probing and thoughtful than some of the 
other paintings. (Passedoit, Dec. 1-20.) —M.S. 


Joseph Jeswald: Although there is some uneven- 
ness in this exhibition of oils, there is a genuine 
sensitivity in the manner of painting itself—as in 
the cloudy modulations of green and white in 
Figure in the Surf, or the pale variations of green 
and yellow-green in The Delicate Balancing, with 
its figure of a boy poised upon a balcony railing in 
an awkward gesture of stability. In the latter, the 
slight shifts of close-value hues help considerably 
in building up the suggestion of precarious and 
wavering motion. His Three Musicians in slate 
grays and browns, the dark totem shape of the 
musicians themselves played off against a lighter 
ground, is also one of the more impressive works 
on view. (G Gallery, Nov. 18—Dec. 13.) —J.R.M. 


The Mask: Examples of the symbolic face- and 
head-coverings used in African tribal dances, in 
ancient Indian rituals and in the dances of re- 
mote Central American villages even in the nine- 
teenth century are gathered here to emphasize 
the important role of the mask in primitive art. 
From Africa comes a group of animal masks and 
headpieces, including a remarkable gorilla mask 
from the Ivory Coast. the traditional Bambara 
antelope headpiece, a Dan bird mask and a strik- 
ing Ijaw fish headpiece, as well as the initiation 
masks with human features, such as the pudgy 
Bayaka face with a profusion of straw hair and 
the Guro female head with ram’s horns and bird 
perched above it. Among the Pre-Columbian 
masks are Mezcala pendant masks, a Zapotec 
jaguar, an Aztec gold monkey mask, and a very 
rare and beautiful Teotihuacan serpentine head 
in a perfect state of preservation, its features 
carved with eloquent simplicity and power by a 
hand that can only have been that of a master. 
An unusual inclusion is the collection of carved 
and painted wooden Spanish Colonial masks de- 
picting mustachioed conquistadors, Tecumen, the 
last Mayan ruler, and a variety of animals in a 
tradition which lasted well into the 1800's. (Fur- 
man, Nov. 14—Dec. 31.) —M.S. 


Elise Asher: The bright colors of Elise Asher’s 
abstractions are swirled about the canvas in small 
eddies and currents which sometimes disperse 
themselves without ever having concentrated their 
forces, but in some paintings they are gathered 
together into a central movement or activity which 
makes the canvas more readily readable. The 
Fountain Overflows, for example, is a composition 
in which the all-over strokes of yellow, orange, 
pale greens and grays are pulled together in a 
gentle downward motion very suggestive of the 
water’s splashing, and the glistening lights arising 
from it seem to shimmer between each touch of 
color. Another painting, Time of the Gentian, is 
organized solely by means of color, by the throb- 
bing blues and purples which insert themselves 
between the predominant white and earth tones. 
In Cloud of Unknowing, the colors drift across 
the surface, the bright shapes threatening to col- 
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lide with the dusky engulfing grays which suggest 
the darkness of ignorance warring with the crys- 
talline brightness of knowledge. (Grand Central 
Moderns, Dec. 2-31.) —M.S. 


Augustin Fernandez: A Cuban exhibiting in 
New York for the second time, Fernandez has 
considerably strengthened and personalized his 
image since his last exhibition. He uses as the 
nucleus of each canvas a cluster of red and yellow 
shapes, like glowing coals except that their ap- 
pearance is more organic, which radiate outward 
in bursts of light and gradually diminish until 
they are absorbed in the stillness of iridescent 
blues and greens. The effect is that of a pulsating 
organism contained within the jungle’s luxuriant 
depths, yet striving to penetrate and overcome the 
darkness through its emanation of light and fire. 
(Riley, Dec. 1-13.) —M.S. 


Thomas Fransioli: In his architect’s world that 
has tended to become increasingly suffused with 
pictorial values, Fransioli still insists on strict 
spatial organization, but a semblance of mood has 
crept into his panoramic cityscapes. Dwarf of 
Domme, Dordogne, is a haunting picture, the tiny 
little figure in the right foreground seemingly 
lost amidst the vast, ominous expanse of sky and 
architecture. The spirit of De Chirico echoes 
through An Arrangement of the Facades of the 
Villa Maser, the Villa Rotonda and the Villa 
Malcontenta, in Memory of Andrea Palladio. 
These buildings belong to a timeless and space- 
less world that opens into the Surreal. A View 
of Marabella, Andalusia, suggests the study of 
Sienese masters like Sassetta, whose palette has 
here been restricted, however, to subdued and 
melancholy grays, blacks and reds. (Kennedy, 
Dec. 1-31.) —U.W. 


William Calfee: The sculptures of William Cal- 
fee come into being almost reluctantly, as if un- 
willing to show their full face. They often appear 
half-formed or shrouded in mystery, as if suggest- 
ing things only partially recalled or imagined 
more than understood. Several pieces are en- 
shrined in carved and painted boxes, implying a 
role in some unknown rite, while others seem to 
be intended as figureheads and tomb sculptures, 
left hollow and fragmentary or truncated. The 
most direct, and most fully realized in conven- 
tional sculptural terms, of all the pieces is Invalid, 
a shrunken gray plaster figure on a carved wooden 
chairlike support, with the head lifted in anticipa- 
tion and the rest of the figure lax and shriveled, 
with impotent, clawlike hands through which the 
bare armature shows. This work has its own entity 
and completeness in contrast to the more ambigu- 
ous, precariously formed quality of the other 
works (mostly in bronze) such as Orion, Shell 
Figure or Terrace Table, whose most remarkable 
aspect is the elusive essence given to the solid 
substance of the material. His several Seated Fig- 
ures are ingeniously constructed to convey both 
elegance and discomfort or sometimes merely fal- 
sity of exterior. (Graham, Dec. 9-27.)—M.S. 


Larry Rivers: Two of Larry Rivers’ major pic- 
tures in this recent show are views from his 
studio, which looks out on Second Avenue, and 
are entitled Second Avenue and Second Avenue 
with THE. They are large and filled with symbols 
of the artist’s life: a welded iron figure, a bass 
drum, dumbbells, glimpses of buildings beyond, 
what looks like a bombsight but is in reality a 
section of the window, and the word “The” 
(which titles one of the pictures) that is part 
of the hipster phrase “The End” and is written 
in blue across his studio window. They are 
painted in Dufy blue with sharp lines in black 
(abstraction of objects) and patches of red, or 
fuchsia, and green. They mark a departure from 
the artist’s earlier style of starting with a white 
canvas and filling it up with bright colors in that 
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he now starts with a colored canvas and |eaye 
it relatively bare, at least in the two pictures g 
Second Avenue. The artist also includes in g 
show a color lithograph of a girl on a bicye ' 
and five welded-iron sculptures in the manne 
of Gonzales, which are pleasing if imitative, (J 
Nagy, Dec. 1—-Jan. 3.) —B.D.H. 


Howard Fussiner: All kinds of parades ({ 
Mulberry Street to France to New Orleans) a 
the inspiration for this young artist’s second 
New York exhibition. The disorganized crowd 
epauletted military and skipping children {gj 
the music of blaring reds, oranges and greens jy 
tense and frenetic compositions. The genemjj=— 
aesthetic of the pictures is Fauve: block 
bright, contrasting color and delineation of figy 
by leaving the canvas blank. The work is taste 
planned and conservative and gives one the fe 
ing that the artist will continue growing, 
noras, Dec. 15-27.) —B.D.H. 


























Paul Sample: The well-known water ¢ 
presents twenty oils in his first show in ten 
A recent trip to Spain inspired scenes 
bullfights, circus subjects and landscapes 
Spanish towns. Simple planes blocked out 
Cubistic effect are more a compositional device 
than a structural necessity; realistic effects domi- 
nate the painter’s vision almost to the point of 
photographic accuracy. This technique is used as 
a narrative framework in Memories of an Old 
Man: scenes from the bullfighter’s youth are 
superposed on the arena while the old man sits 
dreaming on the sidelines. The small oil Pueblo 
is evocative in its sun-drenched color and sim 
plicity of form. Color is used with unstudied 
directness rather than stylistically: blues and 
greens render the Canadian woods; ochers, yel- 
lows and oranges the Spanish landscape. (Milch,}| W 
Nov. 17—Dec. 6.) —H.D.M. b 


Jean Cocteau and Harold Altman: Birds {= 
two feathers have here flocked together. Coctead’s| ROE 
ink drawings (made with pieces of dri 

are the works of a gifted amateur, neither mot 
nor less. Produced in 1936 on the Riviera, they 
are by-products of his play The Knights of the} Paii 
Round Table. Portrait studies of saints and devils 
(with the actor Jean Marais as a model), mot ( 
of these outline drawings have a jagged quality} 10) 
Others faintly resemble Picasso’s illustrations fj = 
the Metamorphoses. Harold Altman is an instruc 10! 
tor at the University of Wisconsin; previously 
known for his drawings, he has now taken # 
etching. His Parisian street scenes (Conversatidl, 
etc.) emerge reluctantly from the chiaroscuro Of gee 
vertical and diagonal hatchings. (Deitsch, Nov. TI 
18—Dec. 13.) —U.W. 9 


Matthew Feinman: Presenting interiors adj 
portraits in generally earthy colors, the artist dis} FU 
plays a brusque, sure attack and a firm sense dl 
structure. His Still Life in ochers, blues ai@ 
blacks and Girl with Doll, though not inventive i 
their treatment of the subject, are expressive 
mainly for the force of the painting itself. (Bum 
Nov. 23—Dec. 6.)—J.R.M. 
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Rita Deanin Abbey and Lowren West: Nor 6 
objective oil paintings of both artists display # 
bold, bright, active approach featuring thickly [ 
applied paint and lively brushwork. Abbey, 
bolder and more restless, experiments more Wi 
various types of composition. West, sure of his} | 
direction, shows architectonic organizations a 

rectangular shapes, distinguished by a classé ¥ 
monumentality. (James, Oct. 31-Nov. 20.)—PS 49 
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Kallos: This first American one-man show of the 
young Greek-born French painter reveals an artist 

of sensitivity and talent. The subjects portrayed 
are largely studio interiors, but they are 

in such an abstract manner that they are 
recognizable. His style is perhaps best d 
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as a mixture of Cubist forms, used in an over-all 
mosaic of irregular squares, combined with the 
light and color of the Impressionists. Like so 
many of the younger generation, Kallos acknowl- 
edges his debt to the old masters, as in his Hom- 
mage a Rembrandt with its dominant brown 
tonality, while other works are clearly influenced 
by Renoir or Bonnard in their interest in light 
and color. (Galerie Chalette, Dec. 3-31.) —H.M. 


Emily Lowe Competition: A well-intentioned 
bastion of conservatism, this art project of the Joe 
and Emily Lowe Foundation has awarded prizes 
for water colors and oils amounting to $4,000 
to ten artists, some of whom have contrived in- 
genious ways to obscure their dependency on 
representation. The water-colorists are surprisingly 
free of tricks when compared to their higher- 
prized colleagues in the oil division. The clearly 
observed, vigorously handled style of Robert 
Daley is refreshing when compared to Robert 
Paul Tosa’s commercially decorative use of im- 
pasto which is not really impasto. So too are the 
painterly efforts of William J. Wilson in contrast 
to Maxwell Simpson’s pale reflection of a Barbi- 
zon landscape. Other winners were Jack Hender- 
son, Martin Jackson and Carolyn Plochmann, 
oils; Robert Fabe, Irving Levinson and Jack 
Vallee, water colors. (Eggleston, Nov. 3-29.) —S.T. 


John Laurent: This is vivid painting, decisive in 
its structuring. There is, as well, a somewhat poetic 
interplay between the abstract forms of the paint- 
ing and the image suggested by its title—in Har- 
pooned Tuna, with its dramatic shaft of reds and 
oranges plummeting down walls of cavernous 
black, or in Crab Apples and Plums, its small 
pellet shapes glowing like red and purple embers 
harvested into the center of an expanse of rich 
grays and blacks. The style and handling are 
formidable in a number of the works, notably 
Skate, Spring Thaw, and the predominantly gray 
and green landscape, From Peletiah’s Hill. (Krau- 
shaar, Nov. 24-Dec. 13.) —J.R.M. 


Albert Manchak: Here is yet another geometric 
painter attempting a personal solution of the 
Neo-Plastic idiom. A student of Ilya Bolotowsky, 
Manchak in elaborating on his mentor’s particu- 
lar manner introduces a motif of large interlock- 
ing cubes which expedite the spatial ambiguities 
of purely formal art more readily than the canti- 
levered construction of Fritz Glarner’s, for in- 
stance. Manchak has more spatial impetus but is 
less imaginative and spontaneous. He follows the 
tendency of current geometric painters away from 
Mondrian’s primaries, utilizing pastel tones with 
great if not particularly personal effectiveness. 
This is not so much a criticism as an indication of 
the limitations that result when the design princi- 
ple is fixed beforehand and only color permits the 
artist’s identity a more personal gradation. (Art- 
ists’, Nov. 29-Dec. 18.)—S.T. 


Lucius Crowell: Although it was only last year 
that Crowell visited Italy and painted it, he might 
well have traveled there a century ago with Corot. 
The fountains, piazzas, villas and back streets 
would have been the same, and so, indeed, would 
the gentle golden light and the roofs of the town 
below the terrace balustrade and the blue of the 
distant mountains. He would have viewed the 
scene with the same clarity of focus and the same 
equanimity as he does in these recent paintings, 
and, since the paintings, of their kind, are good, 
admirably constructed, flawlessly executed, gen- 
uinely motivated, why not pretend for a time that 
nothing really has changed? (Sagittarius, Nov. 
10-22.) —M.S. 


Syd Browne: After a recent trip abroad, he 
has not hesitated to depict European places so 
celebrated as to leave us almost numb, but the 
works on view, quiet tonal studies, realistically 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


rendered, have a storybook appeal, an old-fash- 
ioned air of peace, in which we recognize the 
Europe of our “entre-les-deux-guerres” childhood, 
peopled with aunts and uncles collecting souve- 
nirs on an insouciant Grand Tour. The Place de 
la Bastille without traffic, crowds or noise shocks 
us with its dreamlike unreality. The Arno at 
Florence shows a gloomy medieval town with 
dull, ochered buildings brooding. above the gray- 
green water. No sentimentalism or nostalgia mars 
this vision of timelessness, made bizarre by our 
acute awareness of the facts of time. (Grand 
Central, Nov. 25—Dec. 6.) —H.D.M. 


French Paintings, Posters and Lithographs: 
Provincialism as it is applied to American art 
in both praiseworthy and pejorative senses applies 
equally well to the painters in this exhibition. 
Many of the names are unfamiliar, with excep- 
tions like Lorjou, Atlan, Bezombes and Poliakoff. 
The latter is the exception to the rule here, with 
his characteristically flat, reddish composition 
distinguished among these predominantly “real- 
istic’ works by its totally abstract conception. 
As for the graphics, one can hardly quarrel with 
a collection of masters, present and past. There is 
the inevitable Lautrec poster, and prints by 
Picasso, Rouault, Vuillard, Chagall and others. 
Chagall’s King David is a lithograph notable in 
its economy when compared with his most recent 
painting. (Juster, Nov. 10—-29.)—S.T. 


Beverly Pepper: Ten Lire Fell Down (barefoot 
Italian children kneeling over a grate) and The 
Men (some sleeping, others listless, on a pyramid 
of steps) describe two of the subjects of Beverly 
Pepper’s recent Italian canvases; only her wisdom 
saved her from painting a bicycle thief. She 
falls into the pitfalls of many a contemporary 
genre painter in that she is unable to penetrate 
the psychology of her characters and attempts 
to resolve the problem by brush virtuosity. There 
is a lot of technical achievement in her work, 
particularly in the mottling and the pastel color 
relations, even though the gravel surfaces seem 
artistically pointless. In her sculpture, of which 
there are eleven pieces on view, she is more fluid 
and direct, perhaps because it is a new medium 
for her and leaves her unburdened with the last 
eighty-five years of new directions in painting. 


(Barone, Nov. 10—Dec. 3.) —B.D.H. 


The Child in Primitive Art: In addition to 
African and Pre-Columbian items, this exhibition 
brings together examples featuring children from 
such far-flung cultures as the Coptic, the Haniwas 
in Japan, the Philippine Igorot, Eskimo, Minoan 
and Archaic Greek. Stretching the boundaries of 
“primitive” still further it includes a most unusual 
pre-Romanesque free-standing votive figure found 
near Carcassonne and a Hellenistic head of a boy. 
Among the most interesting inclusions are a 
Yoruba begging mother with three children, a 
bronze Benin head covered with symbolical figures 
in low relief, a Totenac pair of children on a 
swing, a Nayarit child resting on a bed, whistles 
in the shape of children and a polychrome tomb 
figure from Veracruz. If, as they say, children are 
the same the world over, the variety of the forms 
in which they appear here can only indicate that 
their adults are quick to cast them in a special- 
ized cultural mold and to see them almost inevita- 
bly as miniature versions of themselves. (D’Arcy, 
Nov. 10—Dec. 27.) —M.S. 


Richard Ahntholz: Given the artist’s age, twen- 
ty, there is more here than the fact that he has 
used Monet almost as a working model. Only 
three paintings had arrived from Chicago in 
time for reviewing, but they showed intelligence 
in their use of Impressionistic method to recon- 
struct objects that might in time become more 
substantial. A large Seated Woman emerges 
sketchily from dark masses of blue and brown. 





The upper half of her torso is built up frop RO! 
scribbly strokes of magenta pink, and the back 
ground fades into an obscurity which result 
from working at cross purposes with the purel 

retinal aspect of Impressionism. Some of the 
mannered incompleteness here is the result of a 
natural desire to be in the swim of things mod 
ern. Landscape and Water Lilies are more a 
parently derivative, but the voice, if indistin 

is there. (Pietrantonio, Dec. 16-30.) —S,T, 





Kay Sage: The titles of these Surrealist works] _ 
such as Another Gray Day, Watching the Clock, Sth A 
No Wind, No Birds, or The Answer Is No, sug! DRAV 
gest the somber mood of the paintings, a mood} gall $ 
which is reinforced by the predominance of gray, 

There are useless structures, such as Suspension) %™ 
Bridge for Swallows, and gates which lead yo4™ ™ 
where, and always the disturbing, vacuum-ike 

space of this particular kind of Surrealism. The} gall 
result is monotonous and a little depressing} 
though the works do have a certain evocative 
power. From a purely formal point of view, the 

group of collages are more successful, though at I 
first glance they do not look like collages, cop. 
sisting of sensitively painted rocks cut out an 
pasted against fluidly washed grounds. They seem 
less contrived than the harder, more exaet paint. 
ings. (Viviano, Oct. 27—Nov. 22.) —H.M. 



























Jo Warner: With her first one-man show Mis: 
Warner reveals some fundamental attributes, 
not the least of which is a sense of place. A 
native of Idaho, she displays an authenticity of 
natural scene which in much comparable work 
leans heavily on associations. This is her strong. 
est point at present. She paints bold, even 
powerful canvases in one of the accepted Ab 
stract Expressionist manners that somewhat daulls 
her native faculties by forcing them to conform 
to her influences. But paintings like Cascade 
and Land Flow show her other strong point—a 
sure and growing sense of her medium which 
should be ripe by the time she is ready to submit 
more fully to the resources of her own talent. 
(Camino, Nov. 14—Dec. 4.)—S.T. 


Henry Pearson: Modulated movement in space 
seems to be the theme of Pearson’s geometric BC 
abstractions. Outward and inward movements, 
rise and fall, are accomplished with varieties of 
rectangular shapes and an apposite subtlety inf PA 
color. Not bright, these paintings have a dense, 
deep look: soft buff gives way to Prussian blue, 
which may contain a deep russet. Although their 
complexities are not always resolved, there are 
several successes in the painter’s terms. Outstand- 

ing among them is /nterior: a close central plane 6 
opens on either side of the canvas to recesses in 
which rectangles are as concretely located as tables § — 
and chairs. (Workshop, Nov. 4-25.) —A.V. 


Lo Slater: Here is an artist who might be clas- 
fied as a nonobjective painter in the original 
meaning of the term—when it referred largely to 
the works of Kandinsky—if the products of her 
labors did not suggest that she has been mis 
informed. She works on triangles and odd shapes 
in gouache, pastel and water color. She is no 
one of those neo-mystical cultists that were 
attracted to nonobjective art but rather one who 
has taken some bad examples too seriously. (Jus 
ter, Dec. 1—-20.)—S.T. 


es 


| 


Priscilla Peck: One of the requisites for # 
sophisticated person today is to appreciate prim 
tive art and the art of children. Miss Peck, att 
editor of Vogue, is no exception to the rule. Het 
water colors that resulted from a trip to Bermuda 
are both native and innocent. The fragile color 
and naive line are expressive of the relaxation 
and joy of escaping she must have felt while 
waterskiing, floating, or watching the Blue Cat of 
The Mermen, far from Madison Avenue. (Bodley, 
Oct. 27—-Nov. 8.) —B.D.H. 
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Viggo Madsen: Paint from the tube in circles 
and dots playfully decorates these canvases with 
garden patterns; Flight of the Bumblebee uses a 
brush to invent intricacies beyond the surface. 
(Panoras, Nov. 17-29.) —A.V. 


Al Hirschfeld: A skilled physiognomist—and 
the man whose pictorial summaries of theatrical 
events appear in the Sunday Times’ drama section 
—Hirschfeld captures the hubbub of first nights 
and after-theatre parties, with a carnival of 
celebrities attending. (Heller, Nov. 25—Dec. 13.) 

. Sophy Regensburg: Flowers, fruit and 
vegetables are painted with a naturalist’s eye for 
detail and arranged, against a bare wall, on tilted 
tabletops covered with spreads patterned Matisse- 
style; Bird Sanctuary brings relief from this 
decorative monotony by gaily venturing into a 
more satisfying world of green abstraction. (Hew- 


itt, Nov. 4-28) —U.W 


Sylvette Engel: Famous buildings about to be 
destroyed pose for nostalgic portraits in a realistic 
style, strangely isolated, as though by apotheosis, 
from their familiar surroundings; the gouaches 
and drawings are notable, in particular a sensi- 
tive drawing of a boy playing a flute. (Bodley, 
Nov. 17-29.) .. . Nancy Dryfoos: This veteran 
exhibitor shows female figures in contorted atti- 
tudes, epitomized by a two-foot bronze Rachel, a 
seated figure with exaggerated emphasis on the 
limbs, developed in blocklike construction. (Bod- 
ley, Nov. 3-15.) . . . Raymond Brossard: Lac- 
quer and collage combine to create stuccoed 
textural effects in these heads, fruits and figure 
compositions done in whites and chalk-colored 
tones; Watermelon and Flowers show the tech- 
nique at its best. (Bodley, Nov. 10-29.) .. . . 
Rouault Prints: The entire Miserere sequence 
and numerous pieces from the Circus and Fleurs 
du Mal series are brought together in a compre- 
hensive showing of etchings, aquatints and dry 
points. (New Art Center, Dec. 1-13.) 

Donald Mavros: Mastery of technique is evident 
from his deft handling of classical form as well 
as his sensitive use of color and texture in the 


bowls, jugs and plates on view; the non-func- 
tional decorative pieces, however, are less suc- 
cessful. (Avant-Garde, Dec. 1-23.) . . . Fumiko 
Matsuda: In her thinly painted, subtly colored 


oils and gouaches the artist sometimes achieves 
delicate and poignant moods; deliberately “‘jeune- 
fille” and noncommittal, she is often disarming but 
tends to fall into preciousness. (F.A.R. Gallery, 
Dec. 1-20.) . . . Charles Sturm: A naive in- 
vention gives a dreamlike quality to his crayon 
and pastel landscapes of New York City and his 
fragmentary sketches of people. (Adam-Ahab, 
Dec. 1-30.) . Regine Gutwirth: Her first 
one-man show includes flower arrangements with 
a violin, and heads of models, painted realistic- 
ally in harsh color and conventional composition, 
which never succeed in transcending the banal. 
(Burr, Dec. 7-20.) —H.D.M. 


Marcello Boccacci: The fact that this Florentine 
painter is a deaf-mute is relevant to his work 
because he consistently paints single figures who 
are isolated, self-contained and almost featureless, 
remote from any communication; the treatment is 
restrained and fragile, in a vein of subdued and 
poignant realism. (Contemporaries, Oct. 28—Nov. 
15.) ... B. Arnold Kayser: The most effective 
painting here is Cave-In, in which streaks of 
garish color form the square of a tunnel which 
seems at once endless and impassable; the other 
canvases do not measure up in expressive force 
or originality, and their abstract rendering of city 
themes tends to be monotonous although well de- 
signed. (Pietrantonio, Nov. 1-15.) ... James A. 
Ernst: This painter with a penchant for travel 
records his impressions of the West Indies and of 
Italy in vigorous oils of voodoo drummers, blazing 
tropical skies, Jamaican storms and sharply rising 

continued on page 66 


FERNANDO 


BELAIN 


december 8—january 3 


de Aenlle 59 w 53 


THE P\INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
Professional 
School 





Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 276. 


NORTO 


GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 


Prospectus on request 





/ 
ybe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
College Credit 
ARNEST DRAWING 
CHENOWETH ae 
— GRAPHICS 

EAGER DESIGN 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale, ART HISTORY 


Colorado Springs, Colo. ART EDUCATION 


PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING e@ SCULPTURE @ MURAL 


Scholarships (European Study) ° Degrees 


R. D. Entenmann, Curator 
116 N. Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





STUDY IN NA 
CALIFORNIA PA S A D E 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

e Send for prospectus now 


Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


ACAEMiE 


MONTMARTRE Paris in New York 


16 West 56 Street Tel. Ci 5-5348 
PAINTING * DRAWING * COMPOSITION 
Instructor: JEAN de BOTTON 








STUDIO TALK 


A Tour of the Grumbacher Factory: 


The Production of Oil Paints and Brushes 


BY BERNARD CHAET 


0. THE Two large floors of the New York loft building which 
houses the Grumbacher factory, so wide a range of production 
activities is carried on that it is difficult to describe the operations 
in a neat, logical sequence. There is simply too much going on 
all at the same time. Mr. Lee Gross, my guide on a recent tour 
of the plant, and I often retraced our steps, and more than once 
I had the impression of being lost. But by restricting attention to 
the production of oil paints and brushes I was able to bring 
together a number of the operations into a coherent pattern. 

The tour started with the production of oil paints. Several large 
mills were grinding vast amounts of various shades of cadmium 
red (a delicious sight for a painter). The pigment and the various 
media are weighed out and dumped into a large vessel. The vessel 
is placed under a mixer which stirs the ingredients. This “rough 
mix” is then put into the back of the mill and ground. When the 
color comes off the mill it is checked for shade, brilliance and 
consistency. The pigment is then put back on the mill and given 
another grind. Usually this is sufficient, and the pigment is then 
placed in a smaller container, covered to keep out the air and 
stored for aging. The aging process allows the medium to saturate 
the pigments completely. The amount of oil used in mixing is so 
carefully controlled that very seldom will any oil “sweat” to the 
surface. 

The three-roller mills employed are water-cooled. A machine 
which is not water-cooled, I learned, is apt to “burn” the pigments. 
These particular mills have pressure gauges which ensure equal 
grinding at both ends of the large rollers. Each final run produces 
up to sixty gallons of pigment which, after aging and testing, is 
emptied into a group of small containers. These small containers, 
transported to the tubing department, are connected to a feeding 
device which injects an exact amount of paint into tubes rotating 
below it. And the final operation is the testing again of each batch 
of pigment for tone and consistency. 

Every company produces so-called standard colors which differ 
slightly from products of other companies; there are many 
sources of supply for natural earth pigments, and the chemically 
produced colors naturally vary from manufacturer to manufacturer. 
A company must produce a color with the knowledge that it can 
repeat the exact color in the future; the supply must be constant. 
Unique colors produced by Grumbacher which we feel are partic- 
ularly useful are the following: thio violet, an alizarin-type trans- 
parent crimson-violet; golden alizarin, an alizarin processed to 
produce a warm red-brown; manganese violet, a heavy, opaque, 
dark, fast-drying violet; and permanent bright green, a cold, 
intense, opaque green. 


Ti: PRODUCTION of brushes, which takes place on a separate floor, 
is a much more complicated procedure than I had imagined. Upon 
entering the brush-making department, for example, one is con- 
fronted with a complicated Rube Goldberg type of machine, with 
belts revolving on two levels, which was created by Grumbacher 
to blend, comb and clean the various bristles and hairs used in 
brushes; skunk, squirrel and ox hairs in various combinations are 
thoroughly mixed to produce one uniform color and texture. 
Red-sable brushes are hand-produced in a series of delicate 
operations. Tufts of hair are shaved from the tails of red sables 











(Tartar martens) and graded according to five or six sizes, The 
tips of the tails possess the longest hairs, but the best points come 
from the center. After being graded the hairs are submerged jp 
water, then allowed to dry and baked in an oven for thirty-six 
hours at two hundred degrees. This process stiffens each hair. And 
the last operation in preparing a brush point is called “knifing”, 
small bundles of hairs are tested for resilience with a steel comb, 
and strands of hair that are too wild or unmanageable are ex. 
tracted with a knife. More than half of the hairs are discarded jn 
this intricate process. Only the soft tips remain. 

Small metal cups whose inner shapes correspond to the exact 
negative of the desired brush are employed to form each brush, | Hus" 








These negative shapes range from long and pointed to flat and = 
stubby—in short, all the possible traditional shapes. The groups } ad} 
of hairs thus molded are snapped into metal ferrules in what Ant ( 
sounds like a sudden clicking of fingers. These brushes, as yet | lou 
without handles, are transported to another section where resin ee 
(nylox) is poured into the top of the ferrules to glue the tops ni 
of the hairs together. To ensure adhesion the glue is “set” by | Ja. 
heat; the brushes are baked again, this time for four hours at Insti 
375 degrees. The final procedure, “crimping,” is the fastening of | Jers 
wooden handles to the ferrules. A machine firmly stamps the metal : ] 
ferrule around the wooden handle. a 
At the end of this brush-making tour I was asked to compare | retu 
an imitation sable, made from ox hair and tinted to match red Y 

sable, with the genuine product. The sable brush seemed much 
more obedient to the touch and snapped back to its original shape - 
after each stroke. The imitation, by contrast, seemed to resist— | (g 
that is, it was harder to maneuver. » 
Col 


Ta: ENDED the main part of the tour, but there were intriguing Ne 
sidelights. I observed colored ink in large glass containers being | y}, 
filtered through layers of filter paper and learned that the ink | of 
is composed of dyestuff, shellac and water. And pastel sticks were 
being produced from gums and pigment: ,soft sticks were ejected 
from gunlike machines and set aside to dry. Finally I discussed An 
the production of dammar varnish with Grumbacher’s chemist, | 4, 
Willy Nusinoff. The procedure is exactly as described in Ralph } ar 
Mayer’s The Artist’s Handbook except that Grumbacher makes Ne 






























cil 
dammar in huge containers. 

In retrospect this tour produced a heightened regard for . 
materials that we are apt to take for granted. Perhaps the choice | ¥y 
of tools—media, colors, brushes, etc.—ultimately affects ones - 
form conception. Don’t we mentally compose in terms of familiar Ci 
materials? 
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Stages in the manufacture of red-sable brushes: At left, tails of the 
Tartar marten, with tufts of hair as they are cut from the tail; beside 
them, the comb used for cleaning and the knife used for pulling out 
defective hairs. In the center, the cleaned hair assorted in hair lengths. 
At right, bundles of cleaned hair ready for the brush maker .. « and 
the completed brushes. 











sizes. The ERE TO SHOW 
ints come 
nerged in 
thirty-six | MTIONAL 
hair. And (hampaign, Ill.: 10th Annual Exhibition of 
‘knifing”. Christian Religious Art, Newman Foundation, U. 
eel c “<< of DL, Mar. 8-22. Open to all artists. All painting, 
omb, galpture, graphic and craft media. Jury. Prizes. 
€ are ex- | fee: $3. Entry cards due Feb. 13, work due Feb. 
carded in | 16. Write: Harry F. Breen, Newman Foundation, 
6 £. Armory St., Champaign, Ill. 
the exact | (linton, N. J.: 3rd National Print Exhibition, 
ch brush, Hunterdon County Art Center, Mar. 15-Apr. 30. 
, Open to all artists. All print media except mono- 
» flat and type. Jury. Purchase prizes. Fee: $2. Entry cards 
he groups } ad work due Feb. 28. Write: Hunterdon County 
in win 1S Center, Clinton, N. J. 
eS, as yet | Gloucester, Mass.: New Horizons in Art, 
ere resin | Gloucester Art Institute, Jan. 15-31. Open to all 
artists. All media. Non-jury. Works to embody 
the tops striving for the new. Fee: $5. Entry cards due 
“set” by | Jan. 1, work due Jan. 10. Write: Gloucester Art 
hours at Institute, 22 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
stening of | Jersey City, N. J.: Painters and Sculptors of 
the metal |. J. Annual, Jersey City Museum, Mar. 2-28. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, water color, casein, 
gaphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5 ($2 
) compare | returned if work not accepted). Work due Feb. 9. 
natch red Write: May Heiloms, 1915 Morris Ave., New York 
53, N. Y. 
ned much 
nal shape Muncie, Ind.: Drawing and Small Sculpture 
P Show 5th Annual Competition, Ball State Teachers 
© resist— | College Art Gallery, Mar. 1-29. $1,500 in awards. 
Fee: $2 for 2 entries. Work due by Feb. 10. Write: 
William Story, Art Gallery, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 
intriguing | New York, N. Y.: Abbey Scholarship in Mural 
bei Painting. Competition open to citizens of U. S. 
ers Deimg ) who on Jan. 1, 1959, are not more than 35 years 
t the ink | of age. Entry cards due Jan. 7, work due Jan. 9. 
icks were | Write: E. A. Abbey Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
ee 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
re ejected 
discussed f{ American Prints Today, Print Council of Amer- 
chenia ica; multiple exhibition to be shown in 16 
: . rican museums, Sept.-Dec., 1959. Open to 
in Ralph f artists permanently residing in U. S. Jury. Prizes. 
er makes § No fee. Work due Jan. 5-31. Write: Print Coun- 
cil, 527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
gard for { American Water Color Society 92nd Annual, 
he choles National Academy Galleries, Apr. 2-19. Open to 
: all artists. Media: water color, pastel. Jury. $1,000 
cts ones | first prize, 20 other prizes. Fee: $5. Work due 


Mar. 19. Write: Cyril A. Lewis, American Water 
Color Society, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Audubon Artists 17th Annual Exhibition. Open to 
all artists. All media. Jury. $2,000 in prizes. Fee: 
$5 for nonmembers. Work due Dec. 30. Write: Au- 
dubon Artists, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


f familiar 


Henry Hering Medal Competition, National 
Sculpture Society. Open to all sculptors living 
in U. S. First prize of $1,200 and second prize of 
$300 for best designs submitted for a medal to be 
awarded for excellence of collaboration between 
architect, client and sculptor. Competition closes 
in Jan. Write: National Sculpture Society, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 





National Academy of Design 134th Annual, Feb. 
1%Mar. 15. Work may be submitted in oil and 
sculpture by nonmembers and members; water 
colors and prints by members only. $11,000 in 
prizes. No fee. Work due Feb. 5. Write: National 
nt of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave:, New York 





National Society of Painters in Casein 5th Annual, 
Riverside Museum, Mar. 1-22. Jury. Fee: $5 (part 





ils of the refund). Work due Feb. 24. Write: Ted Davis, 
1; beside 128 E. 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

ling out Oklahoma City, Okla.: 1st National Exhibition 
r lengths. § of Prints, Okla. City U., Feb. 15-Apr. 1. Open to 
- and American artists. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry 


cards due Jan. 15, work due Jan. 20. Write: Okla. 
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Printmakers, c/o Art Dept., Okla. City U., Okla. 
City, Okla. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 154th Annual Exhibition of 
American Water Colors, Prints and Drawings, Pa. 
Academy of Fine Arts and Philadelphia Water 
Color Club, Jan. 25-Mar. 1. Exhibition partly 
invited, partly juried. Cash prizes and awards. 
Work due by Jan. 2. Write: Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., 
Director, Pa. Academy of Fine Arts, Broad & 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Philadelphia Sketch Club Annual Etching Ex- 
hibition, Feb. 16-Mar. 8. Open to all U. S. artists. 
Media: bitten line, aquatint, dry point, mezzotint 
(no color etchings). Jury. Awards. No fee. Entry 
cards due Jan. 16, work due Jan. 26. Write: W. 
G. Myers, Philadelphia Sketch Club, 235 S. 
Camac St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal.: Cal. Society of Etchers 
44th Annual, Palace of Legion of Honor, May 
2-31. Open to all artists. All print media except 
monotype. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 for nonmembers. 
Entry cards due Mar. 1, work due Mar. 15. Write: 
Elizabeth Ginno, 1049 Keith Ave., Berkeley 8, Cal. 


Springfield, Mass.: Springfield Art League 
Members Fall Exhibition, Fine Arts Museum, Dec. 
14-Jan. 4. Open to all American artists. Media: 
oil, water color, casein, pastel, gouache, prints, 
drawing, sculpture. No jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. 
Entry cards and work due Dec. 10. Write: Harriet 
Richard, 109 Caseland St., Springfield 7, Mass. 


Wichita, Kan.: 28th Annual American Graphic 
Art and Drawing Exhibition, Wichita Art Assn., 
Jan. 11-31. Jury. Purchase prizes. Fee: $1. Work 
due by Dec. 12. Write: Mrs. Maude G. Schollen- 
berger, 258 N. Clifton, Wichita, Kan. 


REGIONAL 


Decatur, Ill.: Central Ill. Annual Exhibition, 
Decatur Art Center, Feb. 1-Mar. 1. Open to artists 
within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: oil, water 
color. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Work due Jan. 15. 
Write: Decatur Art Center, Decatur, Ill. 


East Orange, N. J.: 8th Annual State Exhibi- 
tion, Art Centre of the Oranges, Mar. 1-14. Open 
to N. J. artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $3 per entry (limit of 2). Entry cards 
due Feb. 11, work due Feb. 14, 15. Write: James 
F. White, 115 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 


Memphis, Tenn.: Mid-South Painting Exhibi- 
tion, Brooks Memorial Gallery, Mar. 4-31. Open 
to legal residents of Tenn., Ark., Miss. and other 
states within 250 miles of Memphis. Media: oil, 
water color, casein, gouache. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 
per work. Entry cards due by Jan. 18, work due 
Jan. 31-Feb. 9. Write: Betty Graves, Mid-South 
Exhibition, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Mem- 
phis 12, Tenn. 


Norwich, Conn.: 16th Annual Exhibition of 
Drawings, Paintings and Sculpture, Norwich Art 
Assn., Mar. 8-22. Open to all Conn. artists. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $3. Work due Feb. 28 & Mar. 1. 
Write: Joseph P. Gualtieri, Norwich Art School, 
Norwich, Conn. 


San Antonio, Tex.: Tex. Water Color Society 
10th Annual, Witte Museum, Mar. 1-22. Open to 
present and former Tex. artists. Media: water- 
soluble media on paper. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 for 
nonmembers. Entry cards and work due Feb. 14. 
Write: Mrs. E. P. Kinzie, 317 Tuttle Road, San 
Antonio 9, Tex. 


Tucson, Ariz.: Tucson Festival Show for South- 
western Painters, Apr. 6-26. Open to painters of 
Ariz., Colo., N. M., Nev., Tex., Utah. All painting 
media. Jury. $1,000 in awards. Fee: $4. Entry 
cards due Mar. 20, work due Mar. 27. Write: 
Tucson Art Center, 325 W. Franklin, Tucson, Ariz. 


Youngstown, O.: 11th Annual Ceramic & Sculp- 
ture Show, Butler Institute of American Art, Jan. 
1-25. Open to residents and former residents of O. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Packing charge: $2. Work 
due by Dec. 14. Write: Secretary, Butler Institute 
of American Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 2, O. 
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OF N.Y. 


be a painter, sculptor, illustrator, 
graphics artist, letterer, fashion illus- 
trator, the League is the logical place 
to study. This famous school, founded 
in 1875, continues to move with the 
times and offers the kind of courses 
that art students are looking for. 


The schedule is extremely flexible. 
You can fit your art studies into your 
hours. Tuition is by the month. No 
previous experience is necessary. All 
criticisms at the League are on an 
individual basis. 


Three sessions of classes daily — 
A.M., P.M. and Evening; Saturday 
classes for children and adults. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue or call. 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Ci ial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course, 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities. 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
ers or advanced 















photography, all crafts, Spanish . . . Beginn 


. . « International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree. . . 
Field trips, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in Mexico’s most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexico. 








institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 






131141 EAST BLVD. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 








A.t. FRIEDMAN INC. 


QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
CIRCLE 5.6600 





“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 


art newsletter sent free ...on request. 
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FRAMES 
















Headquarters 


Grenurng Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 
— Founded 1854 — 
Fezanpiz & Sperrzez, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street 


etc. 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 








BIG & PAGE FOLDER FREE. 





45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas............. $ 6.95 roll 
52” x 6 yd. Duck 0 eee oe 875 “ 
54” x 6 yd. Rough Cotton Canvas..... 875 “” 


45" x 6 yd. Linen ~ 
No. C.0.D.—ALLOW for Postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 





ime SGHMOOL OF THE 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST 
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Write Te-Day. 
aod FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 1936) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65,N.Y. _' 
: Berkeley 
; | Express & Moving Co. 
$ | 526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
; Packing * Crating * Shipping * Moving « Storage 


GRamercy 3-5310 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


(‘dle apt CABINET 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 
and churches. 

An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 29%” wide, 40” high, 26%” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 
2%" high. Cole grey or olive green. 


No. 2526... only $89.95 
At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 415 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 


New York City 


BUDWORTH 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 















IN THE GALLERIES 
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Italian coastal towns, always with a voracious ap- 
petite for local atmosphere and an eye for the most 
dramatic elements. (Barzansky, Nov. 17-29.) __ en 
Irving Amen: Heavy black characters like sis, 
lettering are brushed over loud, bright color] gRoO 
areas beneath which are glimpses of a spattered] & Bu 
underpainting in works whose impact is | Prints 
ly felt at the first encounter, but which do no 000 
have the capacity to hold the attention. (Krasner GUG 
Dec. 1-20.) . . . Keith Ingermann: In his firy| 4" 
New York show, Ingermann, who lives in Sicily, weTR 
exhibits handsomely stylized paintings of black. 
clad Sicilian women and attractive arrangements] phot 
of fruit sharply silhouetted against chalky white] pRIM 
grounds, each distinguished by impeccable taste} NAT 
and a certain innate elegance. (Hammer, Noy, 4.\ Hase 
15.) . . . Lee Reiss: Utterly feminine in char.j % ¥ 
acter, these frothy, misty, pink-toned paintings Dec. 
depict dancers, young girls with flowers, and RIVE 
women drying their hair, all glimpsed in a pleas. 
antly casual, superficial fashion. (Chase, Dee, ]- Gall 
13.) . . . Jamison King: Slick-surfaced pano-} Ac. 
ramic landscapes offer little to attract or hold} ADA 
the eye beyond uninterrupted sweeps of pretty\ 122 
scenery and bland, azure skies, although occa.| ALA 
sionally there’s a change in the weather and the| *™ 
scene is bathed in sullen gray or blanketed in we 
glistening white. (Argent, Nov. 30—Dec. 20.)—MS, 


Paul Dyck: In this first one-man show of ab-} ag 
stract canvases by a descendant of Anthony Van} afl 
Dyck, the pictures are rich and competent but} 18: 
the finish and Mathieu-like calligraphy a little) Am 
too slick. (Stuttman, Nov. 8—Dec. 6.) .. . Ger 
man Color Lithographs: Schultze, Schumacher, an 
Deppe and others exhibit the most minor aspects 
of West German technique for the New York 
School market. (Wittenborn, Nov. 19-29.) .. .f ga 
Dolly Perutz: These lithographs of fantasy mon-} 8-) 
sters by an American artist illustrating French) BA 
poems were first exhibited in Paris at the Galerie} De 
du Dragon. (Wittenborn, Dec. 1-12.) . . . Lor} °A 
enza and David Dean: Lorenza shows thinly Ml 
painted oils of simple themes (After the Storm, 
Checkmate), and the latter exhibits amateurish} ¢, 
quiltlike semiabstractions. (Kottler, Nov. 24Dec.} 3, 
6.) ... Frederick Nettle: A first show of this 
artist’s newly perfected technique of using multi- 
colored plastic pellets to simulate heads of proph- 
ets and samurai. (Kottler, Dec. 8-20.) . . . Olive 
Bohannon: Tones of gray and white converge 
in palette-knife strokes to depict scenes of Cen 
tral Park and jam sessions in this fourth one-man 
show of the Assistant Director of the Kottler 
Gallery. (Kottler, Dec. 8-20.) . . . Giorgetti: 
These paintings by an Italian artist are sometimes 
smartly primitive and at other times post-card 
views of the countryside for tourist consumption. 
(Brooklyn Arts Gallery, Nov. 9-30.) . . . William 
Copley: Dryly sketched flat-colored Surrealist 
pictures are presented by a young American who 
has lived in Paris; a nude woman at a wobbling 
piano is called Homage to Robert Service, and 
the body of a woman from the hips down wear 
ing mesh stockings over her flag-draped legs is 
called Of Thee I Sin. (Iolas, Nov. 3-22.) ..- 
Doris White: From Wauwatosa, Doris White 
exhibits bright water colors of harbors and streets 
that derive their technical proficiency from the 
works of Kingman and Grosz. (Panoras, Dec. l- 
13.) . . . Andrew Courtney: In the first one 
man show of an action painter who seems unsure 
as to which way to act, the expression wavers 
between the styles of Stamos, Motherwell and De 
Kooning. (Panoras, Dec. 29-Jan. 10.) ..- Rich- 
ard Delano: These are rather artless Mexical 
water colors that remind one of bad Caribbean 
tourist advertisements. (Bodley, Dec. 3-24.) --- 
Noyce Hoyt: Bold in design, crude in executiol, 
these water colors to some of Auden’s poems 
illustrate ‘baroque palace scenes with fire 

yellow drapery and give one more of a feeling of 
Boris than Berman. (Bodley, Dec. 2-24.) BDH. 
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sew YORK CITY 
ms: 

BOOKLYN (Eastern Parkway), to Jan. 

& Bury the Dead; to Jan. 11: U. S. 

“ate from Mexican Biennial 

RUNION (Cooper Sq.): Inter. Des. 

GUGGENHEIM (7 E. 72), to Dec. 14: 


s 
I OPOLITAN (5th at 82), to Jan. 4: 
14 American Masters 
MODERN ART (11 W. 53), to Jan. 18: 
Photography; Dec. 17-Feb. 23: Design 
PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54): Metal Sclpt. 
NAT'L. ACAD. OF DESIGN (1083 5th): 
ine Mem.; N. Y. Women Artists 
N.Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY (5th at 42), to 
Dec. 16: French Book Illustration 
RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside at 103), to 
Dec. 21: New Sculpture Group 
WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Jan. 4: Annual 
Galleries: 
ACA. (63 £. 57), Dec. 1-13; Burliuk 
ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, Tu., Th.: 
12-2, 8-10); Charles Sturm & Group 
ALAN (766 Madison at 66), Dec. 1-24: 
X‘mas Group 
AREA (80 E. 10), Dec. 5-28: X’mas Grp. 
ARGENT (236 E. 60), to Dec. 20: Jami- 
son King; Dec. 21-Jan. 10: Bent Lane 
ARKEP (152 W. 24): X’mas Invit. 
ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15): Grp. 
ARTISTS’ (851 Lexington at 64), to Dec. 
18: A. Manchak; Dec. 20-Jan. 8: J. Loftus 
ARTS (62 W. 56), Dec. 4-15: Felix Fuchs; 
Dec. 15-25: Group 
ARTZT (142 W. 57), to Dec. 20: Grp.; 
Dec. 12-24: Stewart Kranz 
AVANT-GARDE (166 Lexington at 30), 
to Dec. 23: Drew-Bear; Mauros 
BABCOCK (805 Madison at 68), Dec. 
8-Jan. 3: Marsden Hartley, oils 
BARONE (1018 Madison at 79), to 
Dec. 3: Pepper; Dec. 4-24: Graphics 
BARZANSKY (1071 Madison at 81), Dec. 
1-13; Elizabeth Kaye 
BERRY-HILL (743 5th at 57): Americans 
BERRYMAN (2852 Bway. at 111): 
European Graphics 
BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), Dec.: Ottaviano 
BODLEY (223 E. 60), to Dec. 24: W. & 
W. Kasso; N. Hoyt; R. Delano 
BORGENICHT (1018 Madison at 79), to 
Dec. 13: Avery; Dec. 16-Jan. 3: Wolff 
BRATA (89 E. 10): X’mas Invit. 
B‘KLYN ARTS (141 Montague): Grp. 
BURR (115 W. 55), Dec. 7-20: Regine 
Gutworth; Dec. 21-Jan. 3: “Gloria” 
CAMINO (92 E. 10), Dec. 5-Jan 1: 
X'mas Group 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Dec. 6-Jan. 10: 
Salvador Dali 
CASTELLI (4 E. 77), to Dec. 20: Estaben 
Vicente, drawings 
CHASE (31 E. 64), Dec. 1-13: Lee Reiss; 
Dec. 15-31: Group 
COLLECTORS’ (49 W. 53): Group 
COMERFORD (117 E. 57): Hiroshige 
CONTEMPORARIES (992 Madison at 
77), to Dec. 13: Vacchi; Dec. 15-Jan. 3: 
De Creeft 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lexington 
at 62), Dec. 1-24: Group 
CRESPI (232 E. 58), Dec. 8-23: Awards 
D‘ARCY (19 E. 76), to Dec. 27: Child 
in Ancient Primitive Sculpture 
DAVIS (231 E. 60), Dec. 18-Jan. 10: 
Roy Gamble 
DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Dec. 8-Jan. 3: 
Fernando Belain 
DEITSCH (51 E. 73), to Dec. 13: Jean 
Cocteau, Harold Altman 
DELACORTE (822 Madison at 69), Dec. 
431: Ancient Peruvian Textiles 
DE NAGY (24 E. 67): Larry Rivers 
DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Dec. 8-27: 
X'mas Exhibition 
DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Nov. 25 Dec. 
20: Scotti Wilson; Old Master Drawings 
DUVEEN (18 E. 79), to Dec. 15: Tapestry; 
Dec. 15-Jan. 31: Piero Di Cosimo 
EGGLESTON (969 Madison at 76), Dec. 
8-20: Leslie Fliegel 
EMMERICH (17 E. 64): Pre-Col. & Mod. 





CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


ESTE (32 E. 64), Dec. 1-24: X’mas Grp. 
F.A.R. (746 Madison), Dec. 1-20: Mat- 
suda 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), Dec.: Kimoura 
FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), to Dec. 
13: Matisse, sclpt.; Dec. 16-Jan. 3: Scipt. 
FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), Dec. 6-31: 
X’mas Group 

FRENCH & CO. (Madison & 76), to 
Dec. 13: John Bratby 

FRIED (40 E. 68): Recent Acquisitions 
FURMAN (17 E. 82): Masks 

G GALLERY (200 E. 59), to Dec. 13: 
Jeswald; Dec. 16-Jan. 5: Hahn 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Madison at 
83), Dec. 3-31: Kallos 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57): Early 
Kokoschka water colors & drawings 
GALLERY 15 (59 W. 54): Grp. 
GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), Dec. 
9-27: William Calfee; Tad Miyashita 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), to 
Dec. 24: American Group 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 42), 
Dec. 8-20: Wolcott; Dec. 9-20: Taubes; 
Dec. 22-Jan. 3: Roberts 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Madison at 79): Elise Asher, X’mas Grp. 
HAMMER (51 E. 57): Ludwig Bemelmans 
HANSA (210 Central Pk. S.), to Dec. 13: 
A. Kaprow; Dec. 15-Jan. 10: J. Muller 
HELLER (63 E. 57), to Dec. 13: Al Hirsch- 
field 

HEWITT (22 E. 66): Eli Nadelman 
HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67): Fine Ptgs. 
IOLAS (123 E. 55), to Dec. 13: Copley 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Dec. 22: Sam 
Francis 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Dec. 6-20: Grp. 
JANIS (15 E. 57), 20th cent. ptgs. 
JUSTER (154 E. 79), Dec. 1-20: Lo Slater; 
Dec.: Group 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59): Fransioli 
KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), to Dec. 6: An- 
tonio Corpora 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57): Group 

KOOTZ (1018 Madison at 79), Dec. 
2-20: Ferber, Hare, Lassaw, sclpt. 
KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to Dec. 6: Lorenza & 
Daviddean; Dec. 8-20: Nettel, Bohannon 
KRASNER (1061 Madison), Dec. 1-20: 
Irving Amen 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Madison at 80), to 
Dec. 13: John Laurent; Dec. 15-31: Grp. 
LITTLE STUDIO (673 Madison at 61), 
Dec. 4-10: Bond; Dec. 11-Jan. 7: Grp. 
MARCH (95 E. 10), Dec. 6-31: Grp. 
MARINO (46 W. 56): 3 Primitives 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), Dec. 8-Jan. 10: 
Holiday Group Exhibit 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Dec. 2-20: Wang 
MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Dec. 5: Vickrey 
MILCH (21 E. 67), to Dec. 7: Sample 
MILLS COLLEGE (66 5th), Dec.: Fischer 
MORRIS (174 Waverly), to Dec. 6: Grp. 
NEW (601 Madison at 57), Dec. 2-13: 
Robert Courtright, collages 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lexington at 
81), Dec. 1-13: Rouault; Dec. 15-30: 
Kandinsky, Klee, Feininger 

NEW SCHOOL (66 W. 12), Dec. 1-17: 
Esphyr Slobodkina 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57): Fine Paintings 
NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), Dec. 6-Jan. 
2: X’mas Invitational 

NORDNESS (700 Madison at 63), Grp. 
PANORAS (62 W. 56), Dec. 1-13: Doris 
White; Dec. 15-27: Howard Fussiner; Dec. 
29-Jan. 10: Andrew Courtney 

PARIS (126 E. 56), Dec. 1-20: Lareuse 
PARMA (111 Lexington at 77): Grp. 
PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Dec. 13: J. 
Guerrero; Dec. 15-Jan. 3: Grp. 
PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Dec. 1-20: G. 
Liston; Dec. 22-Jan. 10: S. Cusumano 
PERIDOT (820 Madison at 68), to Dec. 
13: Hillsmith; Dec. 15-Jan. 10: Group 


- PERLS (1016 Madison at 78), to Dec. 20: 


Leger & School of Paris 

PETITE (718 Madison at 64), Dec. 8-27: 
Frederic Taubes 

PHOENIX (40 3rd), Dec. 6-31: Grp. 
PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Dec. 1-15: 


X’mas show; Dec. 16-31: Richard Ahnoltz 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), to Dec. 13: 
Michael Goldberg 

PORTRAITS INC. (136 E. 57): Portraits 
PULITZER (55 W. 56): Grp. 

REHN (683 5th at 54), to Dec. 13: Vir- 
ginia Cuthbert 

RILEY (24 E. 67), Dec. 1-13: Augustin 
Fernandez; Dec. 16-Jan. 3: Peetar Monk 
ROERICH (319 W. 107): N. Roerich 
ROKO (925 Madison at 74), to Dec. 10: 
H. Levit; Dec. 15-Jan. 7: D. Block 
ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Dec. 1-20: Fred 
Farr, sclpt.; Dec. 22-Jan. 10: Group 
SAGITTARIUS (777 Madison), to Dec. 8: 
L. Crowell; Dec. 8-Jan. 3: Horst, Fein 
SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to Dec. 27: 
Picasso, 10 media 

ST. JOSEPHS (Clinton & DeKalb, Bklyn.), 
Dec. 1-17: Lambert Rucki, eccles. art 
SALPETER (42 E. 57): Selected Americans 
B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Dec. 8-27: A. H. 
Maurer 

SCHAINEN STERN (200 E. 41), Dec. 3- 
Jan. 9: Roslyn Ehrenhalt 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57): Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 
SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), Dec. 2-20: 
Agnes Martin; Dec. 22-Jan. 31: Group 
SEGY (708 Lexington at 57): Congo sclpt. 
SLATKIN (115 E. 92), to Dec. 8: Degas, 
Renoir 

STABLE (924 7th at 58): Tworkov 
STUTTMAN (835 Madison at 69), to Dec. 
6: Dyck; Dec. 3-27: Petersen 
SUDAMERICANA (866 Lexington at 65): 
Latin American X’mas Show 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Dec. 18: Jean 
Cohen; Dec. 19-Jan. 1: X’mas Grp. 
TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Dec. 6-30: Prints 
TOZZI (32 E. 57): Medieval Art 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
Dec. 3-27: Richard Langseth-Christensen 
VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), to 
Dec. 19: League of Present Day Artists 
VIVIANO (42 E.°57), to Dec. 13: Jack 
Smith; Dec. 15-Jan. 3: Aldemir Martins 
WALKER (117 E. 57), to Dec. 6: Madeline 
Hewes; Dec. 10-31: X’mas show 
WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving PI.), 
to Dec. 13: Trefonides; Dec. 15-31: Grp. 
WEYHE (794 Lexington at 61), Dec. 1- 
13: Roloff Beny 

WHITE (42 E. 57), to Dec. 13: New Ac- 
quisitions; Dec. 16-Jan. 3. Skaling 
WIDDIFIELD (818 Madison at 68): Con- 
temporary & Pre-Columbian 
WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to Dec. 13: 
St. Louis City Museum Masterworks 
WILLARD (23 W. 56), to Dec. 6: Fei- 
ninger; Dec. 9-31: Group 

WITTENBORN (1018 Madison at 79), 
Dec. 1-12: Perutz 

WORKSHOP (332 E. 51): Miniature Grp. 
WORLD HOUSE (987 Madison at 77), to 
Dec. 10: Mod. German; Dec. 15-Jan. 17: 
U. S. Paintings from Brussels 
ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), Dec. 8-Jan. 3: 
Paul Georges 

ZODIAC (123 E. 55), to Dec. 7: Arling 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE, to Dec. 14: Sanford; Dec. 
16-Jan. 4: Becker; thru Dec. Albany Grp. 
ALBION, MICH. 

COLLEGE, Dec. 3-18: illum. Manuscripts; 
X'mas prints; Contemp. Ital. Prints 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

MUSEUM: Prints for X’mas 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

WALTERS, Dec. 6-Jan. 18: Bronzes 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

MUSEUM, to Dec. 14: Jewish Art; Dec. 
14-Jan. 11: Pacific Coast Biennial 
BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Dec. 8-27: Freddy 
Homburger, water colors 

INST. OF CONTEMP. ART, to Dec. 24: 
Nipponism 

MIRSKI, to Dec. 10: Baskin 

MUSEUM, to Dec. 15: Maillol; to Dec. 31: 
German Master Drawings 

NOVA, Dec. 1-27: Galloway 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT: New Contemp. Acquisitions 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARTS CLUB, to Dec. 7: Sculpture; Dec. 
15-Jan. 25: Drawings & Sculpture 





CINCINNATI, O. 

MUSEUM: Ceramics; Relig. Prints 
CLEVELAND, O. 

MUSEUM: Peter Takal; Grp. 

WISE, to Dec. 13: Edris Eckhardt; Greg- 
ory Masurovsky; to Dec. 27: English Ptg. 
COLD SPRING HARBOR, N. Y. 
LAZUK, to Dec. 24: Gari 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER: Playground Equip. 
COLUMBUS, O. 

GALLERY, to Dec. 14: Saul Baizerman, 
sclpt.; Attilio Salemme, ptgs. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM, to Dec. 14: Crafts: to Dec. 21: 
Group; thru Dec.: Prints; Laughter in Art 
DAYTON, O. 

ART INSTITUTE, Dec. 13-Jan. 4: Rogers 
Group, X‘mas, 1878 

DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 15: Color 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

ART CENTER, to Dec. 21: Doris Allen; 
Dec. 7-Jan. 4: Religious Crafts 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS: British & French 
WADDINGTON: Contemporary British 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

MUNICIPAL GALL., Dec. 11-21: Folk Art 
STENDAHL: Pre-Columbian & Modern 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

JUNIOR GALLERY, to Dec. 20: Prints 
SPEED MUSEUM: Contemp. Italians; 
American Photos.; Fulbright Designers 
MIAMI, FLA. 

LOWE, Dec. 16-Jan. 4: Transferences 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, to Dec. 24: Crafts; Dec. 
8-24: Portrait of a Bldg.; Dec. 18-Jan. 
18: Six American Sculptors 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

WALKER, to Dec. 14: Nature in Abstrac- 
tion; to Dec. 28: Paul Manship; to Jan. 
4: Urban Couch 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

ALLYN MUSEUM, Dec. 5-25: Baroque 
NORMAN, OKLA. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 3-20: Art & Science 
PARIS, FRANCE 

BERNARD: Contemp. Sculpture 

CLERT: M. Boussac 

CORDIER: Ptg. & Scipt. 

DUNCAN: Salon of 49 States 

RENE: Modern Group 

LA ROUE: Modern French 

STADLER: Imai 

VIERNY: Christine Boumeester 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY, Dec. 9-Jan. 11: Portraits 
ART ALLIANCE, to Dec. 28: Kienbusch, 
Morris, Schrag; to Jan. 4: Crowell 
MUSEUM, Dec. 5-Jan. 5: Prints 
SCHURZ MEMORIAL: Eisenstat 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

ART CENTER: Religious Art 
PRINCETON, N. J. 

MUSEUM: Small Sculpture 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 10-Jan. 14: 
Rovault 

RICHMOND, VA. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 12-Jan. 4: Prints 
ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 1-13: Design; Linder 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, Dec. 5-29: Pallette Club 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR, Dec.: 
Korean Art; from Dec. 7: Reichert; Land; 
from Dec. 14: Krell; Stillwell 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

FINE ARTS, to Dec. 28: Ching ceramics 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

DUSANNE: Windsor Utley 

MUSEUM, Dec. 10-Jan. 4: Religious Art; 
19th century paintings 

SELIGMAN, to Dec. 24: X’mas Art 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 

ART GALLERY, to Dec. 21: L. L. Fitz- 
gerald; to Jan. 4: Water Color Society 
TULSA, OKLA. 

GILCREASE, Dec. 4-Jan. 5: Catlin 
UTICA, N. Y. 
MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR _ INSTI- 
TUTE, Dec. 18-21: X’mas Exhibition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

BADER: X’mas Group 

PHILLIPS, to Jan. 5: Arthur G. Dove 
NATIONAL GALLERY, to Jan. 4: Homer 


Mirko, 


Exhibition December 9-27 COLLAGES by | 


TAD MIYASHITA 


Exhibition December 9-27 SCULPTURE by 


WILLIAM CALFEE 


GRAHAM 


1014 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY. 








